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Comments By Gail Webb 

I n July, 2003, I met Irene Weisberg. I was in 
Washington, DC, as part of a group studying the 
Holocaust. The objective of the training program 
was to educate the group in the hope of eradicating prej¬ 
udice, discrimination, and violence. Irene was one of the 
survivors who spent time with the participants and spoke 
to us. 

By the end of the week, I knew I had found a life¬ 
long friend. A Jewish Holocaust survivor and a Southern 
Baptist teacher had two strong similarities: a love of chil¬ 
dren and a strong faith in God. Irene came to visit me in 
August, 2004, and we decided to write her autobiography. 
The mountains of my Appalachian town reminded Irene of 
her tiny town in Hungary, and, as we walked the farm road 
next to my home, she told me stories of her childhood. As 
I listened to her, it was hard for me to envision anything 
as horrific as the Holocaust happening in my safe little 
community. 

Irene's story is unique. In the midst of all her suffer¬ 
ing, she maintained a concentration camp friendship, and 
remained hopeful. Perhaps her childlike faith sustained her 
emaciated body during her months of captivity. Although 
her story is dark, her message is a beam of sunshine. She 
harbors no hatred toward anyone. Her narrative focuses on 
a bright future while teaching about a painful past. Since 
1994, Irene has been making presentations to students 
of all ages about her experiences in the death camps and 
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the Jewish and non-Jewish victims of the atrocity. She is a 
member of the Holocaust Speaker's Bureau and also speaks i 
to civic and religious organizations. j 

God left the world the fifth diamond, Irene, to tell us a ! 
story...a story of hope...of love...of courage...of survival. 

Gail Webb 
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IRENE'S FAMILY 

Maternal Grandparents 

Mendel Mermeistem - perished fighting m WWl 
Chaya Mermelsteln - perished in Ausc w 

Paternal Grandparents 

in lanuary 1944 before deportation 
saac Seigelstein - died in January Ma[ch 1944 

Leah Kanigsberg Seigelstein 

Parents 

Moshe Seigelstein - pensnea 


Mendel Seigelstein 
Mayer Seigelstein - 
David Seigelstein - 
Hinda Seigelstein 
Leizer Seigelstein 


Siblings 

twelve-perished in Auschwitz 

nine-perished in Auschwitz 

seven-perished in Auschwitz 

_ four - perished in Auschwitz 
_ two -perished in Auschwitz 


Maternal Aunts and Uncles 

, . ct Ar nhach - perished in Auschwitz 

Perle Mermeistem ^ rishe d in Auschwitz 

Shandel M^riBdstein I 

MaeMeimetstetn-perished in Auschwi, 

x/formelstein - perished m Auschwitz 
Chama Mermeistem P 4 „ schw itz 
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Paternal Aunts and Uncles 

Nathan Seigelstein - (wife Helen) - died in 1950s in US 
David Seigelstein - (wife Rose) - died in 1980s in US 
m eigelstein - cantor in synagogue - died in 1940s in 

u.s. 

Hose Seigelstein Steinberg - died in 1970s in U.S. 
anny Seigelstein Horowitz - died in 1960s in U.S. 

Nuta s ne 7 !" Sc,selstein " died ln brael after Holocaust 
Nuta Seigelstein - died during the Holocaust in a forced labor 

camp in Hungary 

Husband 

Herman Weisberg- died 1969 

Husband's Family 

Jacob Weisberg (born in Russia) - died in U.S. 

Dora Glegman Weisberg - died in U.S. 

Siblings - Izzie, Nelson, Rose, and Anne 

Children 

Mark hawrence Weisberg - resides in New Jersey 
Robin June Weisberg Mermelstein - resides in Florida 

Grandchildren 

Haley 
Shelby 
Andie 
Skyler 
Jacob 
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Preface 

I was only six years old when the Third Reich started 
the invasion across Europe. My only concern at the 
time was my school work, my family, and, of course, 
my friends. The war was far away. I couldn't begin to imagine 
the extent of evil and barbarity that were to follow. We were 
all very happy, t enjoyed my childhood in my beautiful resort 
town surrounded by mountains and rivers. Sheltered by my 
parents, I pushed aside my fears about what was going to fall 
upon us and humanity itself. 

Since that time in history, the crimes against human¬ 
ity have not stopped. They continue in Rwanda, Bosnia, 
Cambodia, and elsewhere. Because of the enormity, I must 
write about hatred in the 20 th century in Nazi Germany. People 
must remember the systemic annihilation of human beings. 
We endured terrible terrors while the rest of the world stood 
silent. I must tell what happened yesterday because we must 
never forget the yesterdays if we want a brighter tomorrow. 
My experience of my childhood may seem inhuman to you, 
but it happened only a generation ago. 

My duty is to keep memory alive. My goal is to teach 
future generations so that they can learn from the most trag¬ 
ic chapter in the history of mankind. The future generations 
must be the witness to the witness. 


Irene Zisblatt 
May 2008 
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The Holocaust 
April 1942 

Isaiah 54:10 "Though the mountains be shaken 
and the hills be removed, yet my unfailing love for 
you will not be shaken nor my covenant of peace 
be removed," says the Lord who has compassion 
on you. 


H alf a century ago my name was Chana 
Seigelstein. Today, I am Irene - a seventy-five 
year old "adult." After years of living, I realize 
that Chana, the child, has always been with me. For decades 
I suppressed her joy and innocence, but Chana will no longer 
be silent. Her story must be told so that there will be no more 
Chanas - no more prejudice - no more intolerance. 

I remember that it was spring in Poleno. 1 breathed the 
smell of honeysuckle in the air as 1 walked home from school 
for the last time. 1 was excited because my mother was going 
to have a baby any day, and it was almost time for Passover. 
Nothing was going to dampen my good spirits, not even the 
order that Jewish children could no longer attend the public 
school. 

I loved school and although it had been two years, 1 vivid¬ 
ly recalled the day the drummer had marched down my street 
with the decree. In his uniform and cap he had, in one mo¬ 
tion, tucked his drumstick into his shoulder strap, and pulled 
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out a document. His mouth opened wide like a trumpet when 
he announced the orders of humiliation and fear, "Jewish chil¬ 
dren can no longer attend school!" 

Crying bitterly to my mother, I had asked, "Mother, what 
have I done? I love my teacher; I will miss my friends. How 
will I learn my lessons?" 

"We will learn together," my mother, Rachel, had replied. 
"You can help with Mendel, David, and Mayer. Since you have 
finished your lessons through the third grade, you will be able 
to teach them." 

"But who will teach me?" I had questioned. 

"I will help you. You can write poems and 1 wall get you 
books." (q q 

Mother had gathered books when she could for me, but 
that spring there were no books. My small town was nestled 
between the Carpathian Mountains in Hungary, and daily 1 
climbed the hills. 1 would sit by the river or the little railroad 
tracks. My friend Olga would sometimes join me and we would 
share poems and stories. We composed rhymes for birthdays 
and for family members at the spa where my father worked. 

Every day as I walked back home, I passed the school, 
glancing wistfully into what was once my classroom. Sometimes 
I thought 1 could hear Marya and Olena laughing. As hard as I 
tried, I couldn't understand why they weren't still my friends. 
As far back in my life as I could remember, my family had 
enjoyed a wonderful relationship with our non-Jewish friends 
and neighbors. We had always gone to school together, to the 
park together, and shared holidays in our homes. Although 
we didn't have a telephone or television, we had each oth¬ 
er. My friends, my siblings and I loved living in the beautiful 
mountains. 
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Not far from our small Hungarian village, Hitter «s end- 
, , lt .inoaacy and was lining up his henchmen m Germany. 1 
, ;, w the SA we re called brown shirts and the SS were the sku 

, v police., also realized that the 

"t—" ss ta ,ny “ un Th 

::, y ,"ame.r evu was being carried out by the Nyrlosh 
Hungarian Nazi anti-Semitic gang) sympathizers. During he 
1939 until 1942, the Hungarian Jews had been stripped 
' the r rights and enritlements as if they'd never existed bu 
'.Ta and , felt safe surrounded by the —mil 

didn't think that Hitler and his chose not 

mv life My country was an ally of > ; uHltinn 

denort the lews but ordered strict restrictions. In addition, 

n had been taced into labor units, where they were poorly 
clothed, ill-fed, and ultimately murdered, but I was a little g.r. 
No one would have reason to hurt a little gir . 

When I would hear the terrible rumor, wouM^ push 

those thoughts aside. 1 loved my 
with mv parents and grandparents. It 

with my pare 6 Grandfather Isaac and 

home one side matching the otner. my 

Uncle Friedman lived on one side of the house, but after my 
Grandmother Leah died, it seemed the house was more open. 
My — father, grandfather and uncle ate then-- 
gether with me and my siblings, and we shared tespons > 
?o the chores. Food was scarcer than before the wan but the 
farm on the Hungarian hillside provided ^ 

I esnecially loved the little, tiny tomatoes that my lam yg 

in the garden. Sometimes 1 would slip out and hide am g 
the plants and eat them. More often than not, my grandfat 
wouM discover me sitting in the dit, with the red, ,mcy puip 
running from my lips. He would laugh wit me. 
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My father worked at a large resort near our home where 
he was part owner of the spa. My grandfather and brothers 
planted what seed they could in the fields. I helped my mother 
with the chores and with the other children. Being the eldest, 
I felt a special responsibility. 

One particularly warm spring day, my mother, Rachel, 
was uncomfortable from the familiar feeling of pressure she 
was beginning to experience in her back. I smiled happily at 
her, thinking about the new baby that was about to arrive. 

"Chana, could yooand Hinda please feed the chickens?" 
my mother asked. 

"Mother, just let me do it by myself. Hinda is too slow. 
She takes forever and then the chickens end up fighting over 
the food," I objected. \ Q ^ 


"Chana, I need to sit for a few minutes to cool myself and 
to rest. Please do as I ask." \ 

I took my two-year-old sister by the hand and we gath¬ 
ered corn into the aprons of our dresses. As usual, Hinda fed 
the chickens one piece of corn at a time. It seemed as if the 
chore would never be done. I couldn't help but laugh as my 
sister carefully chose each morsel, seemingly unaware of the 
chickens squabbling and flying over her head. 

When we finally finished, we ran back into the house to 
find our mother. 

Mother looked ill and she said, "Chana, I need you to run 
to the spa and get your father. I think it's time for the baby." ] 
I took Hinda by the hand and we hurried to the spa to 
tell my father. Father quickly left work and as he passed by 
the field on the way home, he instructed my brothers MayeT, 
Mendel, and David to go home with me and Hinda and to go 
to Grandfather Isaac's side of the house and to stay there. All 
of us were so excited. Little Flinda didn't really know what 
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, {. n Ko a nart of the adven- 

.. ha|,re ‘f t ^taac md I prepared a simple meal of bread 

luif. Grandfather Isaac ana i P i midwife arrived 

.. I cry of a 

■mil before the dus fume mother 

newborn baby. Silently I thanked God *1 ^ ^ 

,hk! father laughing and talking quietly. A new ba y 
.It of a war,” I thought, baby 

it w!s the day of his circumcision 
,m fZ abM stewed the instruments and performed the sa- 
'' d r r * eTw ‘led in pain. My mother swaddled Mm rn 

t ied ritual. nei4.ei „ . mne. As 

his blankets and placed him m my ar that they 

1 looked into my baby brother's b : "ttweness 

were identical to my mothedsey,s. A e ng o ^ ^ 

«- *“ 1 - 

• —r-■» 

mind off of not being m scbo . often wondered if it 

„ h1 p to co - just because 1 was Jewish. . 

" to be Jewish, one d ay my mother saw me gazing 

1, of the winnow and she walked over to me 
and said, "School will be open for you■ so°m for 

M y mother always tried to havea^ ^ , had 

anything that was bothering - mother did 

loved my books and my studies. 1 knew that my 

not want to see her children cheated.^ ^ ^ rad , 0j but they 
M b ''Tlt'withanv of us. Mother was very good at keep- 

^"r^hhngtheradiohac,. 


and hugged me 
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later learned that Hitler had ordered all Jews to surrender their 
radios. From then on, our family listened only to the town 
drummer for news. The drummer brought orders for the Jews, 
but he only brought orders of hate. One of the first decrees he 
issued was that all Jews must wear a yellow star on the left side ; 
of his or her chest. That star had to be canary yellow fabric of ] 
six equal points, eight centimeters in diameter. Any Jew, man, 
woman, or child, seen without the star would be arrested. 

I hear d mother ask my father, "Moshe, what is going to 
happen to us? Jews must wear humiliating markings on their ! 
clothes called the 'Jew badge.' Is this yellow star a 'Jew badge'? o'* 
If so, I don't know if I'm proud to be a Jew. We are not marked 
for being criminals, only for being Jews. Our neighbors look 
at us without acknowledgement. Yesterday, they were picking 
mushrooms with me, and today they hate me. Why?" C 

My father replied, "It is because of the restrictions. 
Although we aren't allowed to mingle with our non-Jewish 
friends, we are really lucky that we have not been deported." ~y~ 
It wasn't long afterwards that the drummer returned to* 9 
the street and commanded, "All Jews be ready to relocate. Each 
person is to take a bag not to exceed twenty-five kilos." He also 
commanded us to give up our valuables. 

I heard my mother say, "They are robbing us of our feel¬ 


ings to be worthy enough to own something of value." ^ L 
Mother was making bundles for each one of us and she 
was crying. She must have had a premonition of danger or else 
she was making sure her family was protected. I watched her 
cry with each bundle she put into the suitcase. I wondered if 
my mother was hoping that we would come back soon. I had 
never seen her look so sad. When she stopped packing, she 
told me, "You and your brothers and sister must be very care- 


au 
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before her father joined them in the middle of the long pro*9 
cession. Silently, she observed the Nazi soldiers shoot the first® 
man in the line, and he tumbled into the grave he had just® 
finished digging. There was no place to go - nowhere to hide.® 
The soldiers took turns shooting their victims. To Sabka, the ® 
world was silent. She blocked out the screams...the moans.® 
She heard no sounds from the forest, nor did she hear the 1 
rifles' volleys. As each person fell into the trench, she could j 
feel the mountain shudder. Sabka watched the bullet enter her { 
mother's neck in front of her and she braced herself. She felt 
no pain, only a sense of losing her balance and falling...fall¬ 
ing...falling. Plummeting through dirt and blood, she came 
to rest beside her mother. Incredibly, Sabka was still alive and 
so was her mother. Before she had a chance to move, Sabka’s 
father's body tumbled almost on top of her mother. It was in¬ 
conceivable that there was still any life in the abyss of death. 
Both her father and her mother looked into her eyes and al¬ 
though they did not speak, Sabka saw their lids blink in the 
shadowy evening. Sabka didn't understand why she felt no 
pain. With bodies plunging down the ditch, Sabka still heard 
nothing. She felt the pressure of death and the shaking of the 
mountain. And then, all was still. 

It was a ray of sunlight that brought her to conscious¬ 
ness. Birds were chirping somewTrere; she could hear them. 
Something was pressing her. Had she slept or fainted? She 
couldn't be sure. As Sabka struggled to make sense of her sur¬ 
roundings, she saw her mother's eyes next to hers. They were 
open and staring lifelessly at Sabka. Her father blinked at her. 

"Father?" she whispered. 

"Go," his blink seemed to say. 

"I cannot leave you here to die,” Sabka thought. 


y 
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, , + PVP c Sabka knew that 

tn onen and shut hts eyes. 

"■ T C She started clawing her way through the 
.. . ''''""j h ■ her Pushing and tugging the limbs 

.. “ occasionally she heard a groan from a dying 

., °“s she could distinguish, she was not in,ured. 

"■ ... AS ? * , iushed me into the trench before he was 

Mthi i must have pushed me 

siH‘ tbought^-—'uThTheap of deatiTsEe^as 

A, SStaSSedta top of the he p re(um The 

■iddeniy fearful that dirt Would the soldiers 

.. had Xe could she go? She had 

l.i ..‘turning with more vicui , to her village 

"" Ulca What .f e s rturned g towards the mountains and ran. 
U.„„ld be suicide. She bathed the blood from 

Reaching a Het ent!re body smelled of 

l0ce ’ heI "7 *’* thought of leaving her father and her 
.hath. She wept as she thoug she prayed to 

mother in the pit. Realizing t a s walked; 

( , od for peace to d h^ Ifunder a thicket o, 

she climbed. At sunset, Sabka settled 

small trees and slept „ was her first thought 

iS the roftheln awakened her from an exhausted 
when the warmth of the her body shook with 

sleep. Pear kept her fr°m crying atbutl, ^^^to^njrvive. Hiding 
sobs. She knew what she could foIage wou ld 

in the forest and surviv g when Sa bka discov- 

be her only hope. It was nea ^ side of the mountain. 

ered a crevice between^omej^^ ^ opening grew larger. She 

Looking inside, she coul h ^ ^ legs scraping 

squeezed her body in ° t ' led to craW l in far enough so 

painfully against the roc as t he opening led to a cave in 

she wouldn't be seen. Amazingly, the opening 
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the side of the mountain. Water trickled from a spring III 
had found her new home. P g ' 5 bka 
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1943 - 1944 

Psalm 31:13 "For 1 hear the slander of many; 
there is terror on every side ; they conspire against 
me and plot to take my life." 


M y grandfather, Isaac Seigelstein, was sick. 

Leizer cried incessantly because he was hun¬ 
gry. The war was progressing and everything 
was scarce. Mother knew tha^^ie had to have help. 

"Moshe, you must somehow get a message to my mother 
to come tomelp me with the children and with your father," 
Mother implored. 

"I am going to slip to the spa todav t^ see if there is any 
news," Father answered. "1 will try to %o on to KishPolosh 
(Povlovo) and see if 1 can bring your mother and Bencie back 
with me." h, 6 nff) 

"Just be careful, Moshe. We can't trust anyone. If it 
weren't absolutely necessary, I wouldn't ask you to take the 
risk, but I nePd help." 9$ 

My father slipped'out the back of the house and through 
the fields. He went to the spa where he talked to his trusted 
friend. The information he received at the spa was not good. 
The Hungarian Nyilosh had been to the resort nearly every day, 
talking with the patrons who frequented the mineral waters in 
hopes of easing rheumatism and other muscular diseases. The 
Nyilosh were now wearing uniforms and carrying handguns 
in holsters. Nazi sympathizer volunteers were seeking out Jews 
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and harassing them. The drummer had commanded a 6:00 PM 
curfew for all Jews. 

Although my father knew that it would be perilous to try 
to get to KishPolosh (Povlovo), he decided to take the chance, ; 
Traveling by a path in the woods, he was grateful that the ' 
Nyilosh did not track him. When he reached his mother-in- 
law's home in the nearby village, she and my mother's brother 
Bencie were home alone. My mother's sisters were all married 
with small children. Living near Grandmother, they needed 
her as well. When Mendel Mermelstein, my maternal grandfa¬ 
ther, had been killed in the first World War, Bencie had been a 
toddler. Now that Bencie was a young man, my grandmother 
was thankful for his strength. 

Father arrived at the end of their midday meal. My grand¬ 
mother offered him what bread was left and he ate hungrily. 
He explained that Isaac was sick and that Rachel could not get 
the baby to stop crying. Chaya and Bencie quickly gathered 
some belongings and some flour and began the journey with 
my father back to Poleno. 

"Mother," I cried excitedly, "Grandmother and Bencie 
are coming through the yard with Father." lAq) "X_ 

"Thank God," muttered my mother. "Please sit with your 
grandfather while I help them." 

I sat beside my Grandfather Isaac and held his hand. It 
felt very warm. He looked at me and smiled. I felt so sorry for 
him because he was sick, and there was nothing I could do to 
help him. My mother had told me that he had a sugar disease 
(diabetes). I peeked under the covers to look at the bandage 
on his foot, but as I lifted the blanket, the movement caused 
him. to grimace. 

"Is it still hurting as much as yesterday?" I asked. 

"Well," he said weakly, "I still feel pain in my big toe." 
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•. 

-Grandmother Chayaishere, Mold him 

„ , Mtkt ° health.” ^ ' ha re plied, but he didn't 

"Perhaps she will, 

convinced Ustening to my mother, father, 

pater that even g the kitchen. 

•"t ie, and Grandmother daUrJ^ ^ ^ „ Gran dmother 
"You are just going ^ ^ 

ml to my mother. j * and 1 have no 

"But mother, he is almost two y 

n ilkforhim,'im°t her P T °| , „ said Gran dmother, "and 
"Your milk m come ^ ^ a baby and * 

|„n't worry atari h °™ ° bKt way for himJQ Say h(£Sy. 
food so scarcer! will be the be y ^ pickbanes 

besides, spring will be «es ^ ^ way baclc to us for 

and maybe one of our cows ^ 

milking.” , into the empty bedroom 

"I'll try," mother said. Sh ttly he staIte d to nurse 

and lifted Leizet to herbreas^ mothet whispering to 

and his cryingceased. 1 co 

him. ".I love you, *e far • mvse lf 'Mill always 


"He s quid, him wneu ^ 

ke cate of him, but I have no wayof ,Jg ^ ^ „ 

hungry. Maybe , the toom where 1 sat with 

Grandmothiu fina y mQVing towalds the bed, I 

ay grandfather. When 1 ^ 

lew “" <° - *»!?££$£££ 

because Grandfather Isaac: » sick » 
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"Shhhh," said my grandmother. Tm here now and I'll 
try to help. How are you, Isaac?" f) X 

"I'm not feeling so welkT Grandfather Isaac replied. "I 
think I may have a slight fever: Maybe there's an infection that 
has spread from my toe. The doctor told me he'd taken it off. 
It's funny, tnotrgh. I know in my mind my toe isn't there, but 
it still hurtjjne." 0-^0 

"PhantOTi pains," smiled Grandmother, "and you don't 
have a slight fever; raulm bummg up. Chana, please go draw 
some water from the weliand put it in the wash basin. M^g it 
" j Vto me and you can help me wash your grandfather'^ace and 


"Yes, grandmother" I answered, glad to be useful. 

That night, Mendel, Mayer, David, and I were laughing 
at Hinda and Leizer as they wrestled around the room. Hinda 
had just turned four and relished her role of being a big sister 
for my little brother, father, Mother, Friedman, Bencie, and 
Grandmother were in the kitchen when we all heard a knock¬ 
ing at the front door. 

"I'll check," (said Father, but I could hear the fear in his 
voice, V 0 

Two men were huddled near the door of the duplex. They 
were cold and hungw^f) 

"E)q vou have any bread you can spare?" the shorter man 
asked, need to rest before we resume our journey, and we 
are cold and hungry." 

"Please," said the other man. "We have escaped from 
.jPoland ."'^ 0 

1 v ‘) My father welcomed the men and invited them to spend 
the night. My father and his friends were helping people who 
had escaped from Poland to safety. Their destination was 
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Mother went into the room where the children had 

maced. 

"Quickly," she said. "Get ready for bed. 

AH six of us went to the room where we slept and lay 

down. Soon the younger children were asleep, but 1 could not 

sleep. I strained to listen to the low voices in the kitchen. 

"It is beyond belief," I heard one of the strange men say. 

} nHint, „ n all the lews in Poland; they 

"The Germans are rouruhnc up all me j . 

are killing them anc1 them in mass graves. The N ns 

aren't just kiUinffe men; they are murdering wowff and 

children. It ifef we aren't human to tIt I ha “ 

with my own eyes what was happening, I 7 would not har e 

lieved this was possible. 

"What shoulo'we do?" I heard my father ask. 

Tome with us," said the other man. "If you do not, 
when® Germans come here, they will kill your children like 

they have in Poland." 

"I don't think they will cometee/' said Mother softly. I 
think she was speaking more to herself tha ftjg amone aro ^ 
her. "We are such a small town and a thirfflf the comma y 


is Jewish. The «. f J. almost over. We will be safe here. We will 

not go with them. ' T 

g f could not sleep for the remainder of the night, cor 

not believe that the Germans were killing children as i 

they weren't human. I shivered under my down qu.lt. 

frightened. 

The next morning, the two men were gone. 

I found my father and asked him about the conversation 
I had overheard. "What have the children done? Why are 

Germans killing children?" 1J . ohtpr 

Father answered, "The man was not himself, daught . 
He didn't know what he was saying. Human beings don t 
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such a thing. No one believes tharthe educated Germans are 
doing such things to human beings." 5S5 

Grandmother woke me at 5:00 AM to bake. Although 
I grumbled, I was glad my grandmother included me in the 
kitchen chores. 1 was beginning to feel like an adult. While I 
watched over the oven, my grandmother went over to the oth¬ 
er side of the duplex to check on my grandfather. She hurried¬ 
ly returned and went to find Friedman and Bencie. The men 
rushed back to my grandfather's room. It wasn't long before 1 
heard my mother and father join them, and I heard my mother 
crying softly. I knew in my heart that my beloved Grandfather 
Isaac was dead. I wept as I heard my father's words, "Baruch 
daftmmiet. Blessed be the one true judge." 

Bencie, Friedman, and Father sent Mother and 
Grandmother to gather water and towels to prepare the body. 
I woke the three older boys to sit with our grandfather's body 
while Father and Friedman went to make funeral arrange¬ 
ments. Father and Mother knew that it would be best to bury 
Grandfather before nightfall. Mendel left to go to the temple 
to ask Rabbi Goldman to come to our home. 


Jewish friends and neighbors slipped quietly in and out 
of our home all day. Though they were concerned about their 
safety, they knew that my grandfather deserved the dignity 
of a proper burial. A small group of mourners walked to the 
cemetery that afternoon. Grandfather Isaac's body had been 
washed and dressed in the traditional tachrichim white buri¬ 


al shroud. Father had reverently placed Grandfather's prayer 
shawl on his body, cutting off one of the fringes to render it 
ineffective. Although I wasn't allowed to go to the burial, I 
knew that when the little group of friends reached the burial 
site, Father would begin by reciting the Kaddish. The rabbi 
would tear the clothing of Father and Uncle Friedman. The 
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rabbi would end the funeral service by speaking directly to 
Father and Friedman. 

, -i “Hamakom y'nachem etchem b'toch sh'ar availai tziyon ee 
\vnLhalayim. May God comfort you among all the mourners 

of Zion and Jerusalem," he would say. 

I learned later that my grandfather's burial was the last 
funeral held in the cemetery until after the war. 

My family returned home after the funeral to sit Shiva. 
Miraculously, the seven days were completed without inci¬ 
dent. Grandmother and Bencie returned home to KishPolosh 
(Povlovo) because my grandmother feared that one of her oth¬ 
er daughters might need help with their children. 

It was at this time that changes quickly began in our small 
town. One night my father and his brother Friedman went to 
friends' house to play cards and perform on the violin. My 
father played beautiful gypsy songs on his violin. 1 had helped 
Mother settle the children in bed for the evening, and 1 was 
just drifting to sleep when I heard cries for help from the side 
of the yard from the house next door to us. Nazi sympathizers 
had been waiting for the men to leave and had seized them 
and dragged them. Our friends were being beaten with clubs. 

I ran to get my father, and he met me at the door; he was cov¬ 
ered with blood. Before I could say a word, he quickly locked 
the door and told me, "Go back to bed. This will quickly pass. 

Don't be afraid."^*>(3- ^ 

The next day, Friedman went to check on some of the 
men who had been beaten and when he returned home, he 
told my father that two of their friends had been taken away 
and that no one knew of their location. 

I. listened to Mother and Father pacing and talking all 
night. I knew my parents were planning to move their be¬ 
longings and what food we had into the attic so that they 
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could hide the family. I was especially terrified for my father. 
Determined to help my parents, it took me a long time to go 
to sleep. 

0 0 0 0 0 


Sataka was frightened and freezing. She knew the Nazi 
officers were searching for her. It was hard for her to believe 
that she had been in her cave for almost two years. Surviving 
on stolen food and clothing, she had managed. Today she was 
afraid that her hiding place would be discovered. Earlier that 
morning she had crept down the mountain to a small farm. 
Sabka had nothing to eat and because the day was so cloudy, 
she thought it was night. As Sabka passed the clothesline she 
spotted a worn blanket drying. She stopped long enough to 
gather the blanket in her arms and to steal some food from the 
pigs. As she fled from the yard, she heard the woman's shouts 
of protest. qAO 

"Stop, stop, thief. Someone help me catch the thief. Dirty 

jew!" 

Although she hadn ’t spotted anyone running after her as 
she ran up the mountain path, Sabka knew that the woman 
would notify the authorities. She was quiet and tried to strain 
her ears to hear anyone approaching. It wasn't long before 
she heard the barking of dogs. She prayed to God that she 
wouldn't be discovered, but she had no hope of that now. 
She ate the swine's fare quickly, for she knew there was no 
point in saving the food. It was only a matter of time before 
the Nazi officers and their dogs would find her hiding place. 
The dogs were getting closer. She tore the thin, worn blanket 
and wrapped strips around her feet to try to keep them warm. 
Sabka thought, "Never will I be warm again." 
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The dogs were snarling at thj: crevice in the entrance 
(>i ilie cave. A beam of light shone through and she looked 
straight into it, into the eyes of a Nazi soldier. 

“Herons du farfluchte Juden. Out you dirty Jew," he 
ordered. ^~j 

Sabka thought that she was going to be shot on the spot, 
she exited the safety of her home, the cave that had sheltered 
her for almost two years. Trembling, she looked the soldier 
squarely in the eye. She was only eighteen, but she was resil¬ 
ient; she had endured incredible hardships. The Nazi slapped 
her across the face, and though she reeled from his blow, she 

stood again. | h'Ofi ! 

"I see we have a proud little girl here," he said. "You 

will learn to be proud where 1 am taking you," he continued 

sarcastically. \ov° ioiT 

Sabka felt fear clutch at her heart, but she maintained her 
silence. 

The Nazi stuck the nozzle of his rifle into her back and 

ordered, "March." \ Q 1 ^ 

Sabka followed another soldier down the mountain, all 
the time followed by the man who had struck her face. The 
rifle's butt was pressed painfully in her back and when the 
man stumbled over the rocks on the path, she was fearful the 
gun would discharge. When she reached the bottom of the 
trail, she saw a truck with several people sitting in the open 
back. The soldier ordered her into the rear of the truck and she 
quickly and quietly joined the others. 

Many times on the journey Sabka wondered why the sol¬ 
diers were taking them such a long way. "Why don't they kill 
\3 ^3 in the same way they murdered my parents?" \ £) 

Three days later, the soldiers ordered Sabka and the oth¬ 
ers to climb out of the truck bed. They were cold, sore, and 
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hungry. They had not had food or drink for the three days I 
they had been traveling. Sabka and the other women were j 
separated from the men and Sabka was processed into what j 
would become her new home for the next eighteen months... \ 
Auschwitz. j 
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SPRING 1944 

Deuteronomy 28:41 "You will have sons and 
daughters but you will not keep them , because 
they will go into captivity ." 

J ews from neighboring towns were being taken to 
my school to await deportation. 1 had no idea what 
would happen to these families, but 1 couldn t help 
j of the men who had visited our house during the 
winter and the words 1 had heard them say to my father. 

Father, Friedman, and Mother built a hiding place m the 
attic of the duplex. Before Passover, Mark, Mayer, and David 
helped our parents take blankets, pillows, and water up to 
the attic. 1 tried to play with Hinda and Leizer and keep them 

quiet. , 

One of Father's friends was a righteous Christian with a 

Jewish wife; he was also a policeman. This man offered to seal 

our house from the outside so it would look as if our family 

had already left. He wanted us to take his wife with us. Father 

and Mother welcomed the policeman's wife to go into hiding 

with our family. We called her Nemesh Nanie, but her name 

was Mrs. Nemesh. She was a little sweet lady with brown hair, 

light skin, and green eyes. Mrs. Nemesh didn't know she was 

Jewish until Hitler invaded our country. Her family had been 

assimilated Jews who had not practiced Judaism. 

Finally, the attic was ready and Father called us toget er 
and explained, "We rr^st be very quiet all the time because 

\0 ‘P 
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ifMhey hear us they will take us away. I undpigtand that all 
i^d^tvs are being taken to a place to work i/ntf? ^fter the war. 
Hopefully, our family will not be discovered'.^e will sleep in 


the attic each night an 


:rt be discove 
inl?May, 


we will come down¬ 


stairs. The reason we Jcmmot put a light on downstairs in the 


evening is bttause we will be discovered froimt^e outside. It 
will'be safer not to go downstaipu^ all at nignt. Mother will 
not be able to cook because the smoke from the chimney will 
give us away; we muJt do the best we can with very little." 


Mother continued, "The most 1 important thing is that we 
remain together as a family.” 1160 

I was upset that my friend Olga had already left with her 
family to go to Budapest; I missed her. Praying every day for 
the war to soon be over, I was happy that God was watching 
over my own family so that we could be together in our own 
home in our village. 

One morning before Passover, Mother was readying the 

special tableware. \\7P 

"Chana, could you come here please? I need to speak 
with you." 

"Yes, Mother," I answered her. "Do you need some 
help?" wqO j 1*0 


"No, I need to go over a few things with you." 

Mother opened her hand and in the center of her palm 
were four small diamonds. 

"Mother, why are you holding your diamonds in your 
hands?" I cried. \ 

"When the Nazis demanded our valuables, I kept these 
diamonds for you and for our family," she replied. 

"What am I to do with the diamonds, Mother?" I was 
troubled. 
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going to sew them into the hem of your skirt. I d 
, | lit k® Nazis will notice them. Never forget that t ey are 1 

^ a nd m 

irss...you are hungry-.-then you may use ^$0 0 

bread. When the Nazis took our ^ a ‘ S ° „ 

ladings of being worthy enough to o n somjgnn 
, "Mother is giving me these diamoAdHn order to b y 
4>(?ad," I thought. Much later, I realized that she had saved the 

diamonds in order to save my pride. ... , 

About that time I heard Leizer begin to cry. 111 get him 
MotheX sew your diamonds into my skirt. I'll be carefu 

W ‘ th ura thatGntaj my mother washing out the attic 
window "A cow,” she e^ataed. -Watcil theWen, Chana 
and I'll see if I can mill! feW mother climbed out the bac 
window and milked the cow. Oh, what a neat that w “_ ' 

had not had milk for a very long time and my mother^defied 
curfew in order to give her children milk. She risked her life 

give her children nourishment. . 

At dawn the next day, my father instructed me to go to 
the Furdo (spa) resort to ask the new owner to try to send some 
food to the school where the Jews were being held and to se 
Mm newspaper, father knew that the Jewish children were 
Thout food or water and he also wanted to see i, there wa 
any news that could be hdl*l to us. He woke me while it was 

still dark. ! ^ " 

“Be careful, daughter," Father warned. 

Without hesitation, I slipped out the back win ow ' 
dashed to the spa. On the way, 1 saw no one, just sealed up 
houses where friends and relatives were either hiding or 
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could hear children crying. When I finally reached the Furdo, 
I was trembling. 

Fjrtheds friend quickly pulled me into the spa and^dled^ 
"Whl’^arc you here? Doesn't your father know it is not s%. 

1 explained to my father's friend, the new owner, that 
my father wanted to see if he could help with the Jews in the 
school; I told him that the children were hungry. I asked him 
if he knew where all the Jews were being sent and if he could 
send my father a newspaper. 

He replied, "Tell your father to be very airejul and not to 
let you out of the house again. The Nyilosp are taking all the 
ind then to the railroad station and I don't 
[ crgoing. Because Poleno has a'railroad, the 


Jews to the schq 
know where.th' 


sh are biMfeing Jews from all over the county to the rail- 
station here for deportation." 

He warned me to return home quickly and not to risk 
travel by the stratiUo home through the 


being seen 


fields so they don't take you away without your family." 

I ran home as quickly as I could, crying and afraid. I was 
so glad to see my father's face. 


se again. I was so fright- 


"Father, 1 can not leave the 
ened," I whimpered as I handed him the newspaper and re¬ 
layed the message from his friend. ILKT) 

niA a:. 


"I'm sorry, Ghana," Father said. "I didn't realize the situ¬ 
ation was so grave.” 

Later, I overheard my mother and father discussing the 
fate of their children. My mother told my father that she want¬ 
ed to give all of her children away, not because she didn't love 
us, but because she wanted to save us. If the children could be 
hidden with non-Jewish families, my mother thought that we 
might be safe. My mother's heart was torn because her children 
no longer played or smiled, and because she loved us so much, 
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she tried to save us, even if it meant giving us up. Father asked 
her if anyone had agreed to keep us. Mother replie^ "No, evefcY^ 
lhough we have raised Them with so much devotiorf ind care, 
no one will help us." My nfoTher was willing to do anything to 
save us from the SS. 

When I was in the attic with the other children, I knew 
that my father was very worried. When my mother and father 
joined us that evening, Father told us that the family should 
try to rest and bejteady for Passover the following day. 

' "We will eat out first Seder early," Father said, "but we 

will observe our Seder." f ^7 

The family celebrated the first day of Passover and we felt 

blessed to be able to be together in our home. On the second 
night of Passover, I heard men stomping in the yard. Father 
and Mother also heard the sounds. I heard the thud of an ax 
and the splintering of the wood which sealed the front door 
of the duplex. Nazi soldiers, along with the feather-headed po¬ 
licemen, rushed up the ladder leading to the attic as if they 

knew exactly where we were hiding. ^ l—f I J) 

"Someone has betrayed us,” Mother whispered, 
j Lheard the feather-headed Hungarian policemen, It wo- 
k $Z%?wk. Here are Jews." The feathers standing tall in their 
helmets, guns on their shoulders, they staged this raid at night 
when they were least expected. 

, S /r<rjew! Out!" screamed the soldiers. 

^ 1* When 1 saw these Hungarian policemen, I was so fright¬ 
ened. I couldn't believe that they were coming to hurt us. 
Having grown up with these men protecting us, I couldn't be¬ 
lieve what they were doing. 

My mother and father tried to keep us calm in the midst 
of the pandemonium. Leizer and Hinda were wailing, but the 

, . . 1 . _ •« (4 h I *-» IT 
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"Quickly," Mother said, "gather your cases and put on as 
much clothing as you can." i$C* \ 

As I pulled my skirt over my night clothes, I felt a bulge in 
the hem of my skirt. Running my fingers over the little lump, 
it was a moment before I remembered. 

"Mother's diamonds," I thought. j 

The Nazis herded my family and Nemesh Nanie into the 
street. All of the neighboring] ewish families were already gone, 
but the Jewish people from the county were assembling. Many 
of the men had been beaten and were bloody. The Kokosh 
(slang for Hungarian police) police and the Nyilosh began 
marching the throng towards the train station. Anyone who 
stepped out of line was beaten with a rubber hose and pushed 
back into the line. They told us that we were going to be relo¬ 
cated to a ghetto. This word was derived from the Jewish word 
get , which meant separating, but 1 didn't know what a ghetto 
was; I just felt like I had done something very bad. 

As the family marched to the station, I couldn't see the 
road ahead. I was facing my past, the place where I had been 
born was disappearing. Would l ever see my home again? I saw 
some of my "friends" on the side of the road cheering on the 
Nazis that herded us away. They were yelling, "We don't want 
the Jews in our town." \ 5 \\ 

I didn't believe what I was hearing. They had been my 
friends yesterday; why did they hate me today? At the train 
station, everyone was ordered to board the open boxcars. 
Neighbors helped each other to get the sick and elderly on 
board the train. 

I asked, "Father, do you know where we are going?" 

"No, Chana, but we must stay together." \ 

In the evening, the train reached a destination in Szolyva, 
and from there our family traveled on trucks to Munkacs- 
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Saiovits ghetto. 1 could not believe my eyes. As far as I cou 
, tH , there were people. The former brick factory now was sur¬ 
rounded by a fence and was now a home for thousands. No 
bricks were being manufactured there now...just people suf- 
1,,-ing everywhere. My family and I located in the division of 
, he ghetto known as Sajovits. The buildings overflowed wrth 

people, suitcases, and suffering. 

Incredibly, one of the first people Mother and I saw was 

(irandmotherChaya. ^ cc 

"Thank God you are hereAsaid my mother. e , gue 
we should praise him foA^ffi blessings. 1 wish none of us 
were here, but* fS?so glad you will be with us." j SS7, ^ 
Mother and Father asked about Bencie, hut I could not 
hear the answer. I was afraid to question them and I could see 

the anxiety ou-my parents' faces .f^r <r 

"Let's a place to sittB? Grandmother suggest¬ 
ed to Mother. jC It .. 

K saw an area not far from here where perhaps we can sit, 

but I don't think there's room for us to set up shelter. 

"We must do our best,” Father commented. 

On a bare section of compact earth our family positioned 
suitcases to form a small barrier to offer us a little privacy. 
Grandmother and Mother removed tablecloths from their lug¬ 
gage and tried to make a small tent. All of my brothers and 
Hinda and I put our suitcases on the ground under our ten . 

This would be where we would sleep. 

In the ghetto, we had very little food and water was scarce. 
Once a day we were allowed to drink the water from the river 
surrounding the ghetto. We could not wash our clothes or our 
bodies; we could only drink. We children were always afraid of 
being taken away from our parents or of being beaten. 
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The Nazis came through the ghetto every day and took 
men and boys to work. Some of them never came back. When 
the men did return, they were weak and hungry. This was their 
daily ritual. 1 really could not believe that we were living and 
surviving in these conditions. I had been uprooted from my 
home and my family had been humiliated. My family's prop¬ 
erty had been taken away from us and we had been herded 
like cattle into this terrible place. Lines for the bathroom were 
endless. The feather-headed policemen who had trampled on 
our self-esteem, the Gentile neighbors who had been afraid to 
say good-bye, and the villagers that lined the streets to cheer 
the Nazis that were taking me away....now they were all on 
the other side of the fence, a very tall fence, and 1 knew it. 

People stared at my family from behind the tall fence, 
yet on my side of the fence, God made it all bearable. We were 
making it! 1 began to grow accustomed to life in the ghetto 
- seeing families, playing with children, watching mothers 
suckling their infants, hearing fathers talking to sons about 
important things. I watched embraces and scoldings, tears and 
laughter, sadness and pain. On my side of the fence there was 
love and respect for each other, and it kept us close. 

When the cattle trains came, we realized that the ghetto 
was also a holding place for relocation. The SS announced that 
the ghetto residents were going to be transferred to the vine¬ 
yard in Tokay, Hungary. Hitler, however, had declared an as¬ 
sault on Hungarian Jews during his Final Solution. The Final 
Solution meant that not one Jew would survive the war to 
bear witness. In fifty-four days, on 147 cattle trains, 437,402 
Hungarian Jews were in Auschwitz. That made our region 
fuden Rein - free of Jews. Everyone was willing and ready to 
leave the hellish place. Everyone believed we were going to 
Tokay to make wine. 
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1 asked, "father, if we are going to Tokay to work in the 

. ,„eyards, we C “ S? " be ? a d " father 

"Tokay is not very tar, Chana. i 

‘""Tufwlren the SS forced one hundred people ‘^box 
, ar and gave us a small pail to use as a bathroomJHen 
something was very wrong. As the doors we e closed 
cattle car, everyone inside was in comp e e 
in the wall was the only light anyone had. 

father was standing by the crack to see how tar we w e 
from Tokay. In the boxcar, conditions were horrendou^ 
people were holding on to each other; most of them were 
struggling to stay alive. The children were crying, h , 

2ry and cold. When the pail filled up, the smell was un- 

n- I was sitting on the dirty floor, watching everyone 
bearable. I was sitting uh - mother held 

suffer. Hungry, thirsty, in complete darknes Y 

our hands to keep us alert and to reassure u ^ 

would soon be over. She told us happy stones, but « he rh ? 

mic sound of the wheels was louder than her vote , 

2,2 hear those stories. She was trying to shelter us from 

the nain Other people were crying aloud, some peop 

han^g on the wall to ge, out. Most o, the people were pray 

ingto either die or to get out of the cattle car. My father saw 

through *e that we were not going to Tokay to make 

W ' ne "They Ued to us,” father said aloud. 'We just crossed our 
hnrdpr into Poland.” | 

1 was holding my two-year-old brother, Leizer, in my ar 
and he cried persistently, no, for food or for ^ " 
to go home. 1 promised him that he would b ^ home s 
hut when my father said the train was headm Io n 
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killing the children. I promised myself that I would not let the 
SS take my little brother from me. 

A short distance after the train passed the city of 
Oswiencim, Poland, the train stopped and backed up. Then it 
slowly pulled forward, as if it allowed another train entrance 
or exit. We had been on this cattle train for about five days, but 
it seemed like an eternity. The whole time we had been on the 
train, I had wished most for the doors to open and for some 
food and water for the children so they would stop crying. I 
had wished I could go to a bathroom like a real human being. 
I had been afraid that everyone would suffocate, because some 
people had died from the heat and the stench. Finally, though, 
the doors opened and all of the miserable occupants breathed 
in the fresh air for the first time in days. 

Instead of letting us go to the bathroom or getting food 
and water for us, the SS were pointing rifles, yellin g~Herous du 
farfluchte fuden. Out you dirty Jews." 

As I adjusted my eyes to the light, I saw four more trains 
loaded with people alongside the one I was on. People wait¬ 
ing to get off the other trains were in the same condition that 
w^e were. When I looked down at the ground, suitcases were 
everywhere. Pebbles covered the ground and everything ap¬ 
peared muddy. \ ) 

The SS screamed again, ‘‘Herons du farfluchte fuden. Out 
, you dirty Jews] Leave your suitcases by the train. Your men will 
Jr ling them tcryou later." 

I stepped from the train, still holding my baby brother. I 
thought to myself, "Things will be better here. It will never be 
as bad as it has been on that train." I was wrong! 

WT VolH 

Exhausted and ravenous, Sabka carried her bricks from 
one side of Auschwitz to the other. Her mind and her gnawing 
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stomach functioned as one. Diluted, thin soup and a crust of 
I >read - each footstep brought her closer to dinner. 
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Mother's Diamonds 

Deuteronomy 7:6 ",For you are a people holy to the 
Lord your God. The Lord your God has chosen you 
out of all the peoples on the face of the earth to be 
his chosen people, his treasured possession." 

E ven though it was spring, it was very cold as we 
left the cattle car. I had no idea where the train had 
stopped. A man in a striped jacket came over and 
offered to carry the children for my mother. My mother refused 
but asked him where we were and he replied, "A&sMwitz." 
Mother heard his reply but didn't understand what he meant. 
None of us knew what "Auschwitz" was. I tried to help my 
pitiful grandmother, but the SS and Polish guards pushed her 
away from me. Mother took Leizer from my arms and held 
him tightly. She instructed me, Hi-nda's hand and do 

not let her go so'shewill not get IcjstA 

"I promise I won't, Mother. Come on, Hinda. Be a big girl 
now," 1 said to my little four-year-old sister. 

I tried again to get my suitcase, but the SS screamed at me 
t^ leave the baggage near the train and again said, "Your men 
will bring them to you later." 

We walked alongside the train. The SS shouted for the 
men to line up on one side of the landing and the women 
on the other. Mendel, Mayer, and David were with Father; 
Leizer, Hinda, and I stayed with our mother. The man in the 
striped jacket asked Mother again if he could help her with the 
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children, but Mother refused. In the midst of the confusion, 
I spotted smoke ri sing from chimneys in the distance, ILook, 
Mother, there a)7tne factories where we will woffl" stt paid 
no mind to me in the chaos; she was trying to hold the family 
together. 

One SS man, with a smiling face wearing white gloves 
and carrying a baton-like stick in his hand, appeared in front 
of us. He pointed his stick at Mother and ordered her to put 
my little brother Leizer dowakand go to the right. 

"Put the child down and go to the right,” he yelled. 

My mother was determined.to keep her children togeth¬ 
er. "My children will go with'me, she glaringly told him. 

The man became so angry that he picked his club up and 
and struck me deliberately on my wrist with such force that 
I let go of little Hinda's hand. Our wrists were bleeding and 
Hinda was crying. The man separated me from my mother and 
baby brother and sister. Mother grabbed Hinda and begged for 
the man to let me come with her, but he refused. As I pleaded 
with the man to go with my family, he pushed me away from 
them. 

I stood sobbing and alone among thousands of people. 1 
heard my mother call out to me. , 

"Don't cry, Chana. I will come for you later." That was 
the last time I heard my mother's voice. 

I watched as my mother and my two younger siblings 
walked past the trucks that were for the crippled and elderly 
people; they entered a low bunker behind the barbed-wire 
fences. I was left standing in a group of thousands of women 
from all over Hungary, but suddenly I was aware of my age... 
thirteen and alone. I remembered my mother telling me to act 
like an adult and I was determined to do exactly as Mother had 
instructed. 
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1 ”1 will make you proud, Mother,” 1 th0 “8“' 

later, as I was being herded into a huge building Y 
as men and women and their vicious dogs, 1 saw my ath 
„,d younger brothers entering the same low bunker wh 

Hinda, and Leiaer had entered. “ "^ 
k„- was long but 1 assumed.that ’^ my ^ hoped ^ 

c.if would be reunited m tne long, ^ 

Sdf, would De children so that my parents and 1 

someone would care thought, 1 knew that 

could go to work. Taking comfort in that thougn 

l must be strong so that 1 could soon join them. 

we “omen were directed inside the massive room and 

we were commanded to strip off all of our 

the SS yelled, "Take your clothes and *°P0JP*£^Z 

7 P hands Put your valuables in the Dm. 

/Y„ your hands. Put yo shepherd dogs on lea shes, 

women were holding g P attack me> , quickly 

and afraid that one ot the dogs . g sMrt from 

began removing my layers ot clothing. Slipping W 


Deuau icuiuvui 6 —j —j A . ^ 

under my fe&A felt the slight bulyyaft* edging. 

“Oh*■drank God. I almost forgot," Ithought. 

Sicily tore the hem and removed the sma„ diamond. 
Balling Id into a fist, 1 held Ihem tightly as 1 drscarded 

my "ng and naked, 1 slood holding my mothers dia- 
monds. I was determined that these wicked men ™ " 

head was completely shaved. In t - wh { 

my arm and the number 61397 was tattooed on rt. When 1 

saw women checking for valuables in body cavities, I qurc ^ 
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naked, shaved, and branded but f .till u.TZ " 

I wouJd find my family " " h ° PC that ma ^ ? 

I panicked when I saw women workers removing fill, < 

go, i teeth - ^^ 

that if the diamond^were ^is^covered' $ th 1 knew \ 

away and I would be fo‘17 '• ^ W ° UW be taten ' 

Impulsively I gathered - r • P uttln g them into the bin. 

eiy, gathered saliva mto my mouth and swished the ; 
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In the middle to provide heat, but it was never lit so there was 
n*i warmth. Ten of us were assigned to one bunk. Our daily ra¬ 
il. m was watery soup every twenty-four hours. In my bunk, we 
1 1 ul not have our own individual cups for the soup. We were 
Hi ven a little pail about the size of a quart jar and we passed 
il around and shared a couple of sips of the soup. Sometimes 
i here wasn't enough to go around. One woman in my bunk 
a\keel, "Why is this soup so thin?" 1 ^ j 

A woman that worked in the kitchen whispered, "Shhh. 
I lie SS are giving us chemicals to destroy our reproductive 
organs." 

After zeil appel roll call that evening, 1 squeezed in the 
bunk between my bunkmates. Never had I tried to sleep like 
I his before. When one woman rolled over, the entire ten 
women had to turn with her. I was miserable, and I was so 


l lightened. 

As I lay there, I thought about my mother. Why hadn't 
she come for me? Ideas filled my mind. I knew that my mother 
must be very worried about me, so 1 decided to try to go to the 
long, low house where I had seen her enter. I wanted to look 
for her because I was afraid she wouldn't recognize me with 
my shaved head and the one garment. Terrified, I crept out 
of the bunk toward the doorway of the barracks. The kapo, 
a woman carrying out the orders of the SS, spotted me and 
screamed, "Where are you going?" 

Although I was trembling, I replied, "1 am going to find 
my mother. She was supposed rcreome for me and I'm afraid 
she won't recognize me." 

The kapo starred at me increduIously.."Druvou know the 
meaning of sabotage?" she yelled. "If you nerave this way in 
my block, you will be sent to the gas chamber. I am respon- 
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sible for your conduct andjabo^ge will not be tolerated. Thi.' 


sible for your conduct and sabota 
is your only warning." 1 ^ ^ ^ 


peopkTttfh a woman in charge of the thousand 

P P the barracks, pointed out the door toward the smoke 

understand?" I^VO y ‘ uo you 

I was so confused and upset. I went back to mv bunk be 
cause didn't want anybody to die. I did not believe the block 

“go rr w r th,rty - tw ° <** “* 

» t mad - ’ 

awe. I could hear the cattle trains coming and going, b a rk in C 

7777 Sh00,m8 ' “ d CTleS ° f deS P eration ta different lan- 
g ages. These atrocities, combined with my sleeplessness, gave ' 

me a vivid sense of existing in a factory of death 

The barrack didn't have windows, but there was a three 

inch opening between the bunk and the ceiling. 1 looked out 

the camp; I could hear little children crying. I saw a truck 

coining down the road and children were in the back of the 

z lz fd r b ir what 1 was ^«- 

to,.. dragged from their mother's arms, from their homes 
robbed °f a norma, childhood. Would they ever smile again’ 

O the tml r; 7 tWO children fed out 

the truck. The truck stopped and an SS man got out of the 

passengers side and went to the back of the vehicle to pick 

pTyThJrT t h 7 in hOTr0r 35 he Pi * d lhC “ 

p by their feet and smashed them against the truck Their 
blood splattered, and their cries ceased. My fear intensified- 
elt smothered...helpless. Those children who had commit- 
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it .1 no sin would never cry again. I couldn't stop myself from 
n mi ning...desperately...fearfully...frantically... screaming. I 
n-.ili/vd that what the blockelteste said was true. My mother 
w.r. dead. The woman beside of me quickly covered my mouth 
tv till her hand. iTIS 

"Please do not scream," she whispered. "Don't even talk. 
) hr punishment is death." 

I quieted, but in my silence I called out to God. 

"Where are you? Why aren't you here? Please, God, help 
11ie.se children." 

In my own childish mind, I reasoned that possibly God 
was in a place where He was more needed. I pondered these 
I houghts and decided that when He was finished helping with 
(lie more desperate situations, that He would come and help 
l he children. Against all impossibilities, I was determined that 
1 was not going to lose my faith, but I resolved to try not to 
bother God with my worries. ft* 

“These evil men and women want me to forget who I 
am," I thought, "but th^y cannot take away my soul. I will 


always be the 
lather gave m 


my lufcnn 
my soul." 


3 

e daughter ■of Moshe and Rachel. My mother and 
ne lire and although I no longer have my family, 
my dignity, or my possessions, I will not give up 




0 0 0 0 0 


Sabka was enduring Auschwitz. She wondered how much 
longer she could work and survive in these conditions. She 
had witnessed inconceivable atrocities. Soon to be nineteen, 
she felt ninety. Her skin was still fair, her eyes hazel. Her head 
was shaved and she had only one piece of clothing. She knew 
very little about why she was a prisoner or why her parents 
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Au chw z c ' ' ? She “ rried bdcks aCTOSS tha yards of 

she 7 “ Weariness - h « hunger, and her misery 

„ e took comfort in one small detail: Sabka had not allowed 

human ^ ° f ' hiS inh “manity, she still was 
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Gloom 

Psalm 28:1 "To you / call, O God my Rock; do not 
turn a deaf ear to me. For if you remain silent, I 
will be like those who have gone down to the pit." 


A t zeil appel roll call the next morning, I was 
struck by the immensity of the camp. Not even 
the ghetto had been this wretched; never had I 
seen so many emaciated, hairless, pathetic women. This place 
t ailed Auschwitz-Birkenau was huge; the chimneys were blaz¬ 
ing and ashes encrusted the mud. The only sounds were the 
barking dogs and the yelling SS. Two SS men approached my 
block. After they approved the count, one of them selected 
some women and left. The second SS ordered me and the other 
women to exercise. He was passionate about push-ups. When 
a head did not go deeply enough into the mud, I watched in 
horror as he crushed that head with his boot. The prisoners 
could not speak - even a whisper, 1 had already learned, could 
incur the punishment of death. I could hear the trains pull up 
and people get off the cattle cars. Had it been only yesterday 
that I had thought nothing could be worse than what I had 


experienced on a similar cattle car? 


I caught my bn 
God, no. Don't let\ 


^ in agony. "Mother...Hinda...please 
rat the blockelteste .saicf last night be 


true. My little sister aid nothing for which 


m- 


My father... 


Leizer...my other brothers. Could it be true? Were they truly 
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dead? Those awful chimneys in the distance...were they spew¬ 
ing the ashes of my entire family? 

An electric barbed-wire fence enclosed the camp. Men 
and women aimlessly carried stones from one side of the camp 
to the other. There were no smiles, no laughter, no tears. I 
couldn't understand. Why did the SS want to get rid of the 
Jews? Why was their hatred so blind that they had combed the 
continent to find children...just to burn them? At thirteen, I 
no longer had a name. The metal needles which had pierced 
my arm had taken my identity and my childhood. Why... 
why? I was no longer a thirteen-year-old child. My childhood 
could not continue in this death camp. 

After roll call the women were allowed to go to the la¬ 
trine. There were lines for the toilet holes. I gagged at the 
stench, thinking 1 might vomit. My stomach lurched; 1 knew 
I would have to go to the bathroom before my turn, but that 
was suitable to me because I knew what 1 was going to have to 
do. I ran over to a corner of the latrine, the pain in my bowels 
intensifying. When I was finished, l retched as I felt through 
my own excrement to find ...one, two, three....finally four dia¬ 
monds. I tore the end of my garment just a little and tied them 
into a small knot, keeping my hands curled around the small 
bundle. In spite of the smell, the filth, the miserable living 
conditions, a flicker of satisfaction burned in my soul. I still 
carried my mother's diamonds, which to me were a symbol 
of my mother's love and sacrifice. With desperate effort, I had 
to swallow and retrieve these diamonds again and again the 
entire time I was incarcerated. 

The kapo screamed at us to line up. There was to be an¬ 
other selection.. She reminded the captives that we had to be 
obedient, that she had supreme authority over life and death. 
I thought, "That kapo has made a pac^with the devil." 
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I watched her, carrying a whip, pacing back and forth m 

.of US, Occasionally the whip would sthke out a, a p^- 

.. If the hostage cried, the kapo would double therihras 

tepidly, we were learning to endure in silence. Ihe two 
.... who had been in charge of the exercise during the morning 
cal, approached us. 1 heard the kapo speak then 
Mengele and Toub. Mengele seemed to be some sort of do^on 
, u^ht “What if they.ascover my diamonds rolled in the 
4|,n of this garment quickly placed them in my mouth 

and swallowed again. rpss 

Dr. Mengele was in charge of t is se ec 
Although I didn't know it at the time, 1 now real,*ah. ^ 

Mengele was the Angel of Death. I was getting ready to b come 
one of his "experiments." 1 did not think ot 
, he aler, but as my torturer. At times he would hum class,ca 
,„usic with a smile of compassion and a pleasant« 
on his face, but his hatted knew no boundaries. He oved se¬ 
lections. He always wore a crisp clean umform wlute 
and shiny polished boots. Mengele was more than doc 
Ce wrong"; he was a murderous doctor. He behaved more 
like a monster than a physician. Ironically, hei never thoug 
that he was doing anything wrong. He allowed h.mselt to use 
humans as guinea pigs, then he, without feeling remorse or 
shame wouU send them to their death. Often, he manipu¬ 
lated me into thinking he could be kind; it was h»d to thmk 
of the bad things he did. He smiled a, me 
with him and asked me my named answered . ■ 

would ask repeated^ I eventually realized he wanted my 
real name, "Ghanali. 1 finally told him my real name he 
looked at me again, and his face was savage. 1 am very lucky 
that I escaped death from this madman. 
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I had no idea why, but the doctor selected about one 
hundred of us from my barrack and 1 was one of them. We 
were marched five in a row and lined up between two bar¬ 
racks. Other SS men approached us with Dr. Mengele. We all 
had to take off our one article of clothing. We stood naked 
and the SS kept staring at us. Having no clothes on our bodies 
was irrelevant; we felt no nakedness. It was our souls that were 
exposed, invaded and humiliated. As we marched around in 
a circle, the SS men stood in the center'of the circle. I winced 
as the SS touched my body with his gloved hands. Many of us 
were chosen from the circle for closer examination. The group 
was finally narrowed to fifteen and sent to take a shower. I was 
one of these fifteen women. Each of us was issued a striped 
dress. On the back of the dress the letters K L Katzes Lager, con¬ 
centration camp, were painted in white paint. 

Again I found myself marching to a train. We traveled 
to a place called Majdanek. At the station, we disembarked 
from the train and were herded through the streets of the city 
to the camp. SS guards yelled and dogs snarled as I hustled to 
my unknown destiny. I was careful never to look into the eyes 
of anyone, but I glimpsed people walking by us as I hurried 
with the other women. The people in the city were beautifully 
dressed, but I could see revulsion, loathing, and 4isjmst.on 
their faces. Again I thought, "Why? * don(5? The 

only difference in me is th^tl am Jewish 1 ..I committed no 
crime...I have no hatred for youTj hav^lways been a good 


only difference in me is th^tl am Jewish...I committed no 
crime...I have no hatred for youTJ haye^always been a good 
girl. Why i^mi happening to mem^lvw mind screamed, my 
body moaned, yet my lips were silent. 

The camp in Majdenek was, if anything, worse than 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. Almost everyone had dysentery, but they 
were afraid to ask for help because of the fear they would be 
gassed. I shared one Koye (bunk) with ten other women. The 
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stay warm. Evan in the gloomy, smelly boxcar, I couldn't help ! 
bu, notrce the beauty of the gW sltting ^ (q « '' P 

head was shaved, but her skin was flawless and her eyes wem a 
ove y azel, just hke mine. I was petite, and this girl was a full 
ead taller, and although she was thin, there was a regal aura 
about Iter. 1 was fascinated with the gir, and wondered if she 
too, had lost her family. I admired the strength she exuded. ' 
When the train came to a stop, we realized that we were 

the ^larrac^^tt^th*^* r ^ enaU ^ WeIe ' mn1 cdiatelyu5hered into 
rack. At the next zed appel Dr. Mengele chose me and 

ur other girls and ordered us to go to the infirmary. There he 

put pamful chemical injections in our eyes. At first I thought 
was blind. A nurse led us down steps into what seemed to 
be a very wet and cold prison cell. We stood shivering in tlfls 

. “ ng<?0n W “ h Water up *° 0ur ankies - We were afraid to speak 

but we were in agony from the burning in our eyes After what 

seemed to be an eternitv the «iri n, X what 

nnth . . n eTerni t y r the girl I had thought was so striking 

on the train spoke to me. Although I was unable to see her I 
knew who sg^was because of her height. 

“YVhS is /our name," she whispered. 

"Ghana," I whispered back H 1 

*We need to drink some of this water to keep our stmrigtln 

to get a'sip 0 " b ° dKS S ° tha ‘ " e an r^ytT S 5t00pln « down 

" m mUS, n °‘ ^; h ‘ S Wat “ 11 

7" d i\‘f)(i he water ' 11 ™>y make us sick," the girl 
agreed. "But ifwe U don't drink, we will die." g? \Q C 

, ,, °* ei three Siris and 1 tightly together^, the 

tall girl could stoop down to get a mouthful of water. As she 

stood back up, I also hunched down, cupping my hands to get 
a drink. The other three girls did the same. 
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I uter, much later, 1 said as qui^tiv as possible, “We need 
in gH'Wdther drink. i'ih going to nave to go to the bathroom 
(ml ihere's nowhere el^e to go. Let's drink first." 

There was an audible sigh of relief from all five girls stand¬ 
ing in the dark in that pit of despair. Silently, we all drank 
Mid (lien relieved ourselves. I couldn't remember ever being so 
UHh. “How can we sleep standing?" I thought to myself. 

'"me^n on me," whispered the tall girl beside me. How 
had the girl known my thoughts? 

“What is youdname?" I asked. 

"Sabka," was her soft reply. 

I leaned my head against Sabka's arm and slept. 

For the next four days, we remained in the wet, cold 
cllamber. Eventually, it was no longer important that the water 
we were drinking contained our own waste matter. Five bodies 
I used as one as we supported each other. Nothing mattered. 
So tired, so hungry...had the entire worW fi^otten us? "Am I 
blind or is this what death looks like?" {thought as I opened 
my eyes and tried to focus on something - anything. 

Hours...days...nights....how much time had passed, I 
didn't know. Fatigue and hunger combined with fear of nev¬ 
er being freed from the dark, wet dungeon. “I've been aban¬ 
doned," I thought. "No one knows where 1 am; no pne knows 
if I'm alive." p HP , 

“I am here," murmured Sabka. "We mustn't give up," «* J 
I sensed a small seed of m y breast. "I have a 

friend," I realized, "My family is gone; no one knows I'm alive 
here, but this tall, beautiful girl says I must not give up. I won¬ 
der if she has lost her family also." ->105 

We waited interminably....finally I heard the door open 
and someone shout “Herons. Out." At first I did not think the 
order was meant for me; then I tried to look toward the sound 
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I had heard. Initially I thought I was blind, but then I under- ‘‘ 
stood that my eyes were trying to adjust to light after days of 
darkness. 

Dr. Mengele examined all our eyes. He seemed disap- , 
pointed, but I didn't understand his dissatisfaction. Sabka and i 
I were able to see^bi^Jhe other three girls were blind. 

"Perhaps he is upset that the other girls have lost 
eyesight," I thought. I quickly pushed that idea aside,*'Dr. , 
Mengele is sending them to the gas chambers. Hexaum have , 
done that without giving the injections. What was he trying 
to accomplish?" x>ioj 

Our eyes still stinging from the light, Sabka and I watched 
the girls being ushered into the long, low building that we 
now recognized as the gas chamber. ^ "M J <T 

"Shima, Israel. Rememberjme," cried the girls. ^^ 

"I will never forget ^Jau ," I promi^ec^g^em silently. "If I 
survive this nightmare, I j^ill b^vour voice. I will carry your 
message to the world so lmmankind will remember you and 
man will not let hatred kill again. I will tell the world that you 
were murdered." 

I realized that 1 was alive in a strange time and in a bi¬ 
zarre place. I felt that I could age ten years in one hour or die 
in a second at the whim of an SS man. The will to live became 
stronger and more important at that moment to me. 

Sabka and I were led back to the barracks. The blockelteste, 
the head of my barrack commanded, "Let me see your eyes." 

Sabka and I lifted our eyes to hers. 

' "I guess the experiment failed," she said. "Both of you 
still have hazel eyes - not blue like the doctor had hoped." 

We did not speak of our trip away from Lager C. I was 
grateful for my "silent" friend. Both of us realized that no one 
could be aware of our friendship. Though we spoke no words, 
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dames were shared with our eyes,...those eyes which Still 
•aid see...the darkness. 
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ASSESSMENTS 

fob 16:7 - 8 ", Surely; O God, you have worn me 
out; you have devastated my entire household. 
You have bound me - and it has become a 
witness; my gauntness rises up and testifies 
against me." 


T ime was insignificant. No clocks, no calendars... 
only the bleak, monotony of survival. It was 
spring in Auschwitz, and I tried to recall the splen¬ 
dor of the season, but in the muddy, bloody place that was 
now my home, no flowers bloomed ... no birds chirped. For 
me, Sabka, and thousands of other women, this spring was 
not a time of love and hope; it was a period of murder, tor¬ 
ture, and ashes. Although I wanted to help, I was helpless, 
liven when I felt like I wanted to die, I knew I couldn't die. 
Spring in Auschwitz-Birkenau? Would spring ever truly come 
to Auschwitz-Birkenau? 

Sabka and I gained some strength back after our days in 
the dark, damp dungeon. Thin soup wasn't much for nourish¬ 
ment, but it was better than the rancid water we had shared 
in the dungeon. Each day we carried rocks from one pile to 
another and back. 1 began to feel like an old-timer in Lager 
C. I became inured to the pain, the cold, the hunger, and the 
heavy labor. As difficult as my situation, I felt favorable about 
two things in my life - my silent friend and my mother's 
diamonds. 
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I had come close to losing my mother's diamonds shortly 1 
after the eye experiment. In the latrine, an SS had spotted me :f 
over in the corner. The SS detected me running my fingers 
through my own feces. I barely had time to grasp all of my 
" precious stones before the SS kicked me and pulled me up by 
.the collar. The SS screamed "Look at her. She is a nasty Jew. She ? 
Delongs in the toilet. Throw her into the hole.” ] 

< My fellow inmates had no choice but to do as they were : 

^ instructed. The women took their time and as soon as the SS - 
was out of sight, they released me and I ran back to my bar¬ 
racks. Determined never to take another chance, I tried to keep 
the diamonds in the hem of my garment, tied into a loose 
piece of the fabric. At each selection, I swallowed. 

The SS shouted at the prisoners daily, "Three months.... 
after three months, no one will have a chance for survival. 

"If I do survive this place, this hell," I considered, "I will ^ 
tell the world of the^ a t y &cities. If I had a pencil or a piece 
of paper, I could .write Tothe children in the free world, my 1 
(dreams, my^hopes, and my fears. The wind would carry it to _ 
y /‘them, so they would remember me... and also the children irr 
the world behind barbed-wire, in flames and mud where they 
have died." •3^0 

f* The SS sneered at me as if reading my thoughts. "If any 
I of you do manage to stay alive, no one will believe you if you 
V tell them of this." 

These words terrified me, for I feared no onJrwourd be¬ 
lieve me. Nevertheless, I did think about a future. Someday I 
hoped that I could rebuild my family, that I could carry my 
mother's diamonds to a peaceful place...to a land where I 
would not be judged....just because I was Jewish. 

1 found myself marked for another experiment. Sabka also 
was taken for the new assessment. We apprehensively glanced 
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,il each other as w^e entered the infirmary. There he was again 
Dr. Mengele. We were trembling, but there was no escape. A 
nurse ordered us to climb up on cold, rusty tables. Sabka and 
1 moved quickly onto the tables and the nurse strapped us 

down. 

Dr. Mengele took my right hand and examined 
watched him pick up a syringe with a long needle. 

"Oh, no," I thought. "What is he going to do to me? 

Dr. Mengele positioned the needle under my fingernail 
of my ring finger on my right hand. As Mengele plunged the 
hypodermic under my nail, the pain was unbearable. 

The infirmary dimmed and mercifully, I fainted. 

When I regained consciousness, my finger throbbed. 
"What next?" I pondered. 

Hearing a low moan, I turned my head slightly and saw 
Sabka strapped on a table next to me. I assumed my friend had 
undergone the same medical experiment. I tried to move my 
finger to get some relief from the pain, but no matter what I 

did, the throbbing persisted. 

Soon the SS came to the infirmary and we weakly obeyed 
their orders to get off of the tables and to go back to the bar¬ 
racks. Sabka and I did not even look at one another as we 
walked back to our block. I wanted to speak to my friend - 
yet I knew better. Although we suffered, our friendship was 
helping sustain us. We took no chances of anyone finding out 




about our amity. 

We stayed in the barracks for three days. On the morning 
of the fourth day, we were taken back to the infirmary. Again 


the nurse strapped us on the corroded tables. She vial of 

blood from each one of our arms. *\P\ > 

"I wonder what type of experimentation trie doctor is do¬ 


ing now," I thought. I waited...waited...waited. Just as I was 

'yVbS 
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straps^nd let 'h'"' T 

P me go, Dr. Mengele appeared. He was carrying a 1 

ong hyp ° d , c syrjnge Ho]d . ng brea( ^ i ^ m 8 ]f : 

the mevitabie. As Mengele took my right hand I caught a * 

glimpse of his eyes. In them , saw s Jngliat^and“ f ^ 

H ga^ed upon me with sadistic pieasure, watching Z Z 

^tingj es, that kind of hatred existed in the twentieth cen ! 

V -n Nazi Getmany. This time , knew what was"oml A s' 1 

needle went under my nail, 1 welcomed the darkness that ! 
came with the pain. ness that , 

Again I woke to Sabka's low moaning. I waited for the 
nurse to take the straps from my body, and 1 willed myself 
to be strong. Although I presumed that I would endure Zr 
torture, I was determined to hgh, to stay alive. 1 though" 
nend....of my mother's diamonds "No T ran nnt k i 7 

rr diamonds ' ^ 1 To y „ g br : s i 

than any ”WS'i Stay Wlth me - Your love for me is stronger 

Mother will no!^ft° f ^ Menge ' e ' ^ diamo " ds < dear 

soul I iZl k AWc my b0dy '^ Ut they W «1 nourish my 

soul. I will keep my soul." Q Jt 

Soon a block™, the MoZehtOe’s helper, came to escort 
us back to the barracks. 1 was shivering as 1 edged my wav int 

my bunk that evening. } y nto 

next W ‘ th feVer/ ' Whis P ered ‘he woman 

next to me. Whatthey done to you?" q U 

and C ° Uld n0t anSWer ' ‘ ““ S ° CoW ' mYentIrc throbbed 
and I was unable to sleep. During the night, I saw a beam oi 

w * n r ° Ugh ‘ he ° penin * betvve en the ceiling and the 

co d hTT g ' y ^ my b ° dy t0 3 ~ whete 
ould hold my hand up to try to see it in the tiny ray of light 

What I saw aiarmed me Mv c y ' u S nt - 

what tronhied y 8 Kas red and swollen, but 

troubled me most was the red line that ran up my arm 
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I mm l he injection site. I vaguely remembered my third grade 
i< -it her teaching me what to do before I reached a doctor in 
< ,r.e of snake bite. The teacher had instructed me that a red line 
jming from the bite meant that the infectiojji wgs spreading 
into the rest of the body. "I know I haven't hadpcmake bite," 
l if.ilized, "but I think I have blood poisoning. My teacher de¬ 
bt ribed this. I must try to do what she told me." >5£1 

I tore a strip of cloth from my garment and tied it tightly 
around my arm above my elbow. I inched my way out of the 
I oink and onto the floor of the barracks. I knew that if I was 
discovered, i would be killed. Asking for a doctor would entail 
,i sentence to the gas chambers. Slowly I wormed my way out 
ol the barracks and dug my hand down into the cool mud. I 
lay there until almost daybreak. Sometime during the night, 
my fever broke. Before dawn, I stealthily crept back into my 
bunk. 

At zeil appel the next morning, my hand still throbbed 
and my finger was still red and swollen, but the red line was 
smaller. I curled my fingers and hand up under my wrist as 
much as possible as I stood for roll call. When I looked care¬ 
fully at my finger, I thought it looked like a pretzel. I thought 
about Sabka. Ctok ,ly glancing down the row, I spotted my 
friend. "Sabka is srcx,^I thought. "Whatever they are injecting 
under our nails is making us very ill. ■^517 

After roll call we went back to the barracks; I knew that 
Sabka was suffering. I tried to look to see if her arm was red, 
but I couldn't tell. Sabka could barely get back into the bunk. 
She was holding her arms to her chest and gasping for breath. I 
acted on impulse. I darted out of the barracks, taking my soup 
bowl to try to find water for Sabka. 

The kapo saw my actions and grabbed me and pushed me 
toward the Gestapo commando barrack. 
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"She has committed sabotage," the kapo reported. 

"What has she don^"asked the SS in command. 

"She was drying tifstHl water," replied the kapo. 

I knew it was futile to protest. I thought 1 would probably 
be sent to the gas chamber immediately. 

"Punish her," said the SS. "She will learn not to 
disobey." 'V 6 00 

The kapo took mebehind the SS commando barrack, 
close to the electric barbed-wire fence. She told me to stretch 
out both of my arms and to place my palms facing upwards. I 
obeyed her. 

The kapo placed a brick in both of my hands. "Stay," she 
commanded. "If you move fromthis spot, you will be electro¬ 
cuted by the fence." \ 

At first I didn't think the punishment was so bad. As 
the minutes grew into hour after hour, my arms ached for a 
reprieve. I realized I was being watched and if I lowered my 
arms, I would be shot. Only five feet from the fence, I knew if 
l stumbled l would be electrocuted. 

It was the first time I had been close enough to the fence 
to see beyond. I could see in all directions...Mengele's plat¬ 
form, the gas chambers, the crematory. Everything was point¬ 
less. The work group carried stones from one site to the other 
aimlessly, for the first time, the camp's immense proportion 
struck me. "How many people are housed here?" I questioned 
myself. 

To try to take my mind off the pain, 1 watched the trains 
coming in and the people unloading from the trains. I saw 
the trains at the ramp bringing in Jews. In my mind I thought 
they were coming from Hungary or from the Lodz ghetto. I 
remembered the SS men shooting under the dazzling lights, 
the prisoner commandos, under the commands of the SS, 
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st riking whips and driving the men, women, and children out 
of the cattle cars. The dead children picked up by their legs, 
like slaughtered chickens, two in one hand with their hands 
down. Mothers screamed with desperation in two languages, 
Polish and Hungarian. Mengele and other doctors were select¬ 
ing guinea pigs for experiments - experiments which should 
have been performed on animals were now being performed 
{ ' on humans. I had seen it in the Krankenhaus (infirmary). The 
/ sweet and musty smell that lay in the camp was even stronger 
where I stood. I could see the flames from the pits where chil¬ 
ly dren and adults were being dumped alive to die by the fire. I 
\ knew that these fires were being fueled by human fat. One of 
X Ndie inmates had told me about the human fat earlier. 

As .the passengers departed the wretched cattle cars, I no¬ 
ticed a mother and her little girl. The child reminded me of my 
little sister, Hinda. The mother bent down and spoke to the 
child and the little girl nodded and smiled up at her mother, 
all the while hugging her toy animal. 

"I have#r?Deen here long," I reflected, "but it seems like 
a lifetime." O-Qh 

1 surveyed the little girl and her mother go through the 
selection process and watched them begin their journey to¬ 
ward death together. Though the pair didn't know what lay 
before them, I did. I distinguished the child's long hair, the 
mother's handsome coat. Watching them stroll toward the gas 
chamber, I thought of my own mother and brothers and sister. 
In the brief eternity of Auschwitz-Birkenau, simple pleasures 

had been forgotten. Clothing, beds, hair, laughter.would 

these ever return to my life? 

f "How many children's voices have been silenced in this 
[ unspeakable terror?" 1 said aloud. , 

V 
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I he bricks didn't seem quite as heavy. Though my arms 
were burning™ muscles were in , resolved 

gam to survive’ %ust live as lone as Lean. ..for the childll' 
I prom.se to be their voice if I survi^t®nightmare." At thai 
moment my survival became more important. I knew that I 
must endure all pam and live for them as long as I could 

After twelve hours, the kapo finally came to take me back 

that d * h ' ld '" had a drink or anything to eat at all 

day. prepared to climb into my bunk, and I heard some- 
one whisper, "Chana," It was Sabka. /* "1 

"I've been so worried," Sabka murmured, ^saved this for 
you from my ration. Eat every crumb of it." ~ f , k 

In her hand, she held a dried crust of bread. I emSrYced 
my friend and Sabka spoke softly, "It is over. Youn^it." ^ 


E 


' If only it truly were over,” 1 considered. “I (ffiW He thin 
een years old, but 1 am no longer a child. My childhood can- 
not continue here. Swallowing my mother's diamonds «U no~> 
onger be painful tor me. Those diamonds will be mfcfeS? m „ 
■nk to my family I have already lost and to my dream 'of PJ 
future family which I hope I will build someday.. the 


mcomprehensible nightmare^ thi^place calied Auschwitz- 

This resolve staved with TY1 d +- I-V ^ . r 


This resolve stayed with me for the next few weeks. Kverv 
three days for two weeks, the injections continued. Never 
again did Sabka or I become ill from the experiments. Though 
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Glimmer 

Psalm 112:4 "Even in darkness light dawns for 
the upright, for the gracious and compassionate 
and righteous man." 


D ays remained a blur. Most of them were spent 
carrying bricks. One morning after roll call, 

I was selected to go to a different job. I didn't 
know exactly what I would be doing or where I was going, but 
I found myself in line with the other women. I left Sabka car¬ 
rying bricks and hoped that we would not be separated. 

The other women and I were directed into a huge 
warehouse. An incredible sight awaited inside the building. 
Thousands of workers sorted through suitcases, unpacking 
and classifying. An assembly line sifted through the contents 
and separated all the items. I didn't know what to think, but 
I was appalled. XIXX 

“\ cannot go through someone else's belongings," was 
my first thought. p 17 SS 

"Poor Jews, I reflected, "from^all the four corners of 
Europe. They have brought crockery, food, fountain pens, 
photos of children, shoes, clothes ...and baby blankets." 17SJ 
1 quickly began to open suitcases as the other workers 
were doing. My mind immediately turned, my mother. 
"Mother, f see dresses that look like your?* me photos assem¬ 
bled are people just like our family. ThebaDy blankets are such 
a sorrow. They held hope and joy...and a dead life. They can 

xm 
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are not. Oh, was our life so meaningless?" 

Then I heard voices .... no yelling... no screaming, but 
_ normal sounds of people conversing. I thou ght, "W hy are 
* they speaking? The punishment is death.” ^ 

"Has it been so long since I heard the sound of my own 
voice?" I wondered. 

Soon the kapo gave me a job; I was to fold the baby blan¬ 
kets and package them to be sent to Germany. I could speak to 
the women working around me. 

"What is this factory called?" I asked. 

"It is called Kanada,” came the reply. x A, f 
"Like the country?" I questioned. &■v \ 

"Yes, like the country. We call it Kanada because of the 
abundance of everything here. The country Kanada is very 
prosperous, you know." OAGfA 

"But what good could come of these thingsrThese all be¬ 
longed to someone else and we are packing them to be shipped 
to GermanWIhii certainly isn't our Kanada,” I said. 

"Shhh. <5 Keep your voice down. There are ways to get these 
things back to the barracks to help others. We just have to be 
careful," replied the woman. 9^"30 

I answered, "If we are discovered committing sabotage, 
we will be killed." 

"Well, we are very fortunate right now/* said the woman. 
"The kapo in our barrack is kind. Although she has to report 
us if we are caught, she often looks the other way. Watch her 
closely. She will find a way to let us know if we are going to be 
carefully searched when we leave. We probably won't get to 
work here for a very long time. Prisoners ate switched out from 
this job regularly." f 
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That entire day, I pondered the woman's words. I couldn’t 
help but think of the children who had been swaddled in the 
blankets I was folding. It was incomprehensible that those 
blankets would be sent to Germany - to the enemy. I thought 
of Leizer, of his birth, of the first time I had held him in my 
arms. How long ago it seemed! I remembered his circumcision 
and the joy my family had experienced that day. My heart 
ached as I recalled the promise I had made to be a good sister 
to him How I missed my little sister and brothers — Mendel, 
Mayer, and David! I tried to ease my sorrow by thinking of 
happy times with them. Seeing familiar family items remind¬ 
ed me so much of my own family. 

That night, I could scarcely sleep thinking of my good 
fortune. The next morning, I vyant to z <eil appel barefoot. 

"Where are your shoes?" \MspMed a fellow P ris Cg^0 
"I'm going to Kanada,” I replied. "1 will be able to wear a 
pair back when I return to the barracks tonight. 3 0 3 ^ 

I was rewarded with a rare conspiratorial smile. 

For a few days, I was able to smuggle several items for my 
fellow inmates, but the kapo warned us one morning that we 
would be carefully searched when we returned that night. 

"Do not bring anything with you at all. You are all aware 

of the consequences,” she screamed. 

Sabka was so hungry, and I had planned to bring her a 
small loaf of bread that day. I thought to myself, "Poor Sabka. 

I won't be able to bring her the bread." 30S5 

That afternoon all of the women lined up to return to 
the barracks. The prisoner in front of me had not heeded the 
words of the kapo. An SS was vigilantly eyeing us as we de¬ 
parted Kanada to return to our barracks. I was fearful for the 
woman ahead of me because I knew she had layers of items 
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under her clothing. Suddenly, the kapo in charge of our bar¬ 
racks jumped in front of the woman. 

"What are you doing?^35lhomeri "You know you 
aren't supposed to remove any of the iterfis from the ware¬ 
house." The kapo continued to scream at the woman all the 
way into the barracks. The SS kept staring at the other women 
leaving the storehouse, assuming that the kapo had taken care 
of the thief. 

One of a few miracles. 

As the older woman predicted, I was only able to work in 
Kanada for a short period of time. I realized 1 had been granted 
a reprieve from the grueling daily task of manual labor, but 
somehow, folding baby blankets had been more difficult. The 
entire time I worked in the warehouse, I felt as if I had been 
attending a mass funeral for children who would never laugh, 
play, of experience the joys of childhood. Though I didn't 
know the children who had been kept warm by those blan¬ 
kets, I could smell their infant smells and imagine their moth¬ 
ers cuddling them and comforting them. Those children had 
been innocent. It was difficult for me to think about pack¬ 
ing their coverlets and afghans, many handmade,_to send to 

Germany. yn 5 ' OT 

In Germany, the children are innocent, too," I realized. 
Though this epiphany was difficult for me to accept, I knew 
that in order to stay focused on survival 1 couldn't allow myself 
to become like my captors. I thought of the fathers, the moth¬ 
ers, the children - the bravest victims of hatred because their 
eyes were not blue enough or their skin not white enough or 
because they were Jewish. What grief and sadness they had left 
behind. How useful those sufferers might have been! An entire 
great generation - never to be able to take part in the world 
just because of who they were. 
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^thmjpathing 
mite me...abl 


"I must never hate anyone," I thought. "Children cannot 
choose their race, color, or nationality. That is what is wrong 
with this place ... this Auschwitz ... this Birkenau. I have seen 
l he hatred: the detestaiickruan the face of Mengele, the disgust¬ 
ed expressions on the people outside the fence in the ghetto, 
in the eyes of the SS. Why? Why do these people 
.abhor innocent children? Is it because themskin is 
too dark...their eyes are not blue...or because they are Jewish? 
Ridiculous. Somehow, some way, the world must find out what 
is happening here so that this can never happen again." “2Qf£J j 
And the muddle of time continued. ^ * 

At roll call one morning, Sabka and I were once again 
chosen for another of Mengele's inhumane experiments. We 
were taken to the infirmary, but this was a different infirmary 
the Krankenhaus. 

I shivered from fear and cold. "I hope I am not going to 
receive another injection under my nail with no anesthesia," 

I thought. siO 7 

But we were ordered to march - Sabka, myself, and about 
twenty other women. We passed many camps beyond barbed- 
wire fences with emaciated inmates on the inside of the fenc¬ 
es, and tall watchtowers with SS and guns in the towers on 
the outside of the fences. Finally we saw an iron gate, crowd¬ 
ed by huge black letters, "ARBEIT MACHT FREE" We were in 
Auschwitz. The view of the cattle trains, the dogs barking, the 
fear..."Are they going to send us to lisa Koch again," I won¬ 
dered. But no...we were sent to the infirmary. 3117 
Sabka and I were strapped tightly onto rusty, metal ta¬ 
bles. While we were being prepared for the experiment, I saw 
many people passing through the infirmary and they never 
returned. 


































"I need to find out what is happening to those people," 

I thought. TlDg 

I saw Mengele come in with six young SS men and wom¬ 
en. Across from us, they entered the little room and left the 
door open. I watched Mengele with - these young SS doctors, 
and he appeared to be teaching them about his work. Mengele 
was showing them glass jars containing deformed body parts - 
elbows...arms...heads....hands...even faces. One of the young 
SS asked Mengele, "What do you intend to do with these?” ^ \ ^ 
"We are sending these to the museum in Bernn,” Mengele 
explained. "After the war is over the f^ppl^in the Third Reich 
will ask what we have done with the jewsrWe will be able to 
show this to them and explain ftAWfir had to kill them. We 


1 


must make sure that no ancestors4iave Jewish features. 'OUT i 
^ As the nurse stood nearby, Mengele approached the tables 
and began studying my arm. The number 61397 was bright in 
the glare of the infirmary lights. Mengele seemed to be think¬ 
ing as he examined my tattoo closely. "I will find a way," he 
remarked to the others, "to remove this evidence.” ; 

The others doctors listened to him closely. 

Mengele continued, "I must find a way to rgmoj^the tat¬ 
toos from the SS. All the SS have been ordered ti) gkl a tattoo 
signifying their membership and the blood type - so we will 
know their blood is pure. We will use the prisoners to test dif¬ 
ferent methods for deletion of their numbers because the ink 
the SS used for their tattoos is the same as the prisoners.” 

I had never heard of such a thing. I did not know of any 
other prisoner who had been subject to such an experiment. 
Mengele and the nurse left me and Sabka alone in the room. 

"We will never survive this one," T said. 

"We must and we will," Sabka whispered. "Just be strong 
and do not let them take your soul. Do not lose your spirit." 


■yy°A 
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When Mengele returned, he smiled reassuringly at me. 

I le used his wonderful smile to hide his hatred he had for the 
prisoners. He made me feel like I could trust him and that he 
would not hurt me again, For a moment I didn't fear him, but 
then I remembered all the other things he had done; an inci¬ 
dent where he was smiling and toying with a little gypsy child 
and then killed him just as the child began to show his love 
for him. I had seen him walk with this child everywhere, the 
child hanging on his leg. Mengele had taken the child with 
him, playing with him, holding him at zeil appel, letting him 
stay in the infirmary with him. Then Mengele murdered this 

little gypsy boy. 

Images of the syringe going under my nail filled my mind. 

I was repulsed by his smile. Mengele began his experiment. I 
tried to suppress my screams so Sabka would not have to suffer 
with me. 1 knew that soon Sabka would endure her own pain. 
With no anesthetic, it didn't take long for me to drift into un¬ 
consciousness. For what seemed like days, I hovered between 
worlds of deep darkness or agonizing raw pain. I had no idea 
what Mengele was doing to my arm, but it felt like he was pull¬ 
ing the sinew through my skin. Muscl e and tissi ^ n ^ eS Jl^-- 
were drawn up into a huge syringeTrii^Talin.. Itev&rxgam .... 

_ the pain-rT-fiowe d - belw ecr rshadows and light. Was I dreaming 
or was it really Dr. Mengele who said, "I think we got it all.' J 
Finally, 1 awakened. My arm was red, bloody, and throb¬ 
bing. Sabka, my dear friend, was in the same condition I was. 
We both moaned in our suffering. Dr. Mengele was coming 
toward us. I was determined to remain conscious to hear his 
instructions to the nurse. His glare was spiteful and his words 
venomous, "Give them the injection." His emphasis was on 
the word the. "I mean the lethal one," he continued. 

^(A 
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The nurse came over to both of our tables and gave us 
an injection and the doctor, seemingly satisfied, left the infir¬ 
mary. As soon as he disappeared, the nurse loosened the straps 
on our tables. 33 iO 

"Hurry," she commanded. 

Sabka and I had no idea what was happening. Both of us 
were weak from hunger and pain. The nurse steered us into a 
room full of sick patients. ~TTL } <f 

" You must be strong," she instructed the twtf 5 u^ "This 
is the tuberculosis room. Mengele will not come in here. It is 
too contagious. Wait here quietly until I return." 7 -7 "7 q 
The tuberculosis room was unbelievable. Sick people w^e 
crying, begging, praying for help. We were incredibly weak 
We curled up in a corner and held on to each other. We tried 
to detach ourselves as much as we could from all we saw go¬ 
ing on around us. These people did not look like people any¬ 
more... still they fought to survive and we whispered to each 
other, "We must live." Finally, the nurse returned. ~K 2 ) 1 ) Z 
"Do not talk about the experiment," the nurse instruct? 
ed. "Forget the numbers that you had on your arms. If you 
remember them or you are discovered, you will certainly be 

gassed and I will be, too." 31 7 I 

he nurse handed each of us a striped dress with a num¬ 
ber sewn on the left shoulder. "This will be your number now," 
she directed. "You must fail to remember the number that was 
under your skin and you must never talk about what happened 
here today," she admonished. 33) q 

She ushered us out into the darkness and led us to a bar¬ 
racks where we had never been before. When she assigned us 
to our new bunks, she reminded us, "Never talk about what 
happened to you in the infirmary. Never speak of me. I work 
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lor the underground. If I am discovered, I will be gassed, and 
many more prisoners will be killed because of it." *3 V 3^ 
I could not believe it. I had survived another unspeak¬ 
able act of the Nazi's hatred. Sabka and I had prevailed over 
1 >r. Mengele. I had hovered between the gloom of death and 
l he warmth of life. Miraculously, a sparkle of hope had been 
delivered to me... a glimmer of possibilities. The underground 
nurse offered a streak of briliiant white on the shadowy canvas 
of Auschwitz-Birkenau. 
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Marvel 

Lamentations 5:14 - 15 "The elders are gone 
from the city gate; the young men have stopped 
their music. Joy is gone from our hearts; our danc¬ 
ing has turned to mourning." 


Y om Kippur in Auschwitz - what a facade! I was 
aware that Yom Kippur was near and all of the 
women prisoners knew that somehow we must 
fast for the holiday, but what a dilemma! The hunger pains 
were intense, but the Jewish holiday and traditional fasting 
were instilled in every fiber of our pitiful prisoners' skeletal 
bodies. Pinching our cheeks to try to look healthy, all of us 
trudged to roll call the morning before the holiday. We knew 
that we must fast for twenty-four hours, so we decided to take 
the evening's meal, which usually came in late afternoon be¬ 
fore the evening roll call, and to eat it and then we would be 
able to fast. Unfortunately, the guards deduced what we had 
planned and on that day the soup came after sundown and 
we couldn't eat it. We poured the soup into the dirt, and we 
fasted. Because of our actions, my fellow inmates and I had 
nothing to eat at all for five days following Yom Kippur; this 
was our punishment for fasting. I will never forget those five 
awful days. 1 never want to see another human die of hunger. 

One terrible day slipped into another. Only the new hor¬ 
rors created by my torturers kept agony from becoming rou¬ 
tine. My face was gray and hollow despite my attempt to pinch 
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my cheeks so Dr. Mengele would not find me sickly looking. I 
completely gave up fighting the lice and the sores on my body. 
Washing...what a beautiful memory of the world the Nazi's 
■ had taken away from me. I was constantly thirsty. The drugs 
in the soup were intended to destroy my reproductive organs, 
and malnutrition caused my stomach to painfully swell. I was 
so weak I could hardly walk, yet when I was ordered to stand, 
si did. 

I wasn't even aware that Simchas Torah was imminent un¬ 
til the SS announced that it was time for the Jews' happy holi¬ 
day. The guards ordered the women to roll call that morning, 
and it lasted from dawn until mid-morning. The Hungarian 
Jewish women stood patiently with the hot ashes falling on 
their feet. The weather was freezing, but the SS commanded 
the women to sit o» |togj£pld ground. 

“Never has my spirit been this low," I thought to myself 
as I watched the ash sifting softly like gray snow from the six 
burning chi mneys arou n d me. ' ~ 

~* > h?^e^e^goiiig tcTgh^yoiTa gift on this happy holiday," 
announced one of the SS. “We have arranged for a concert 
today." 

I gazed around me a? the surreal setting. The smiling 
SS women and men were dressed in crispy clean uniforms. 
Relaxing on comfortable chairs in the front on a platform, 
looking beautiful with lipstick and even smelling of perfume, 
sat the malevolent SS women. In front of these well-dressed 
oppressors, one thousand walking corpses assembled, waiting 
quietly for their “celebration concert." 

A group of prisoners dressed in stripes came marching 
out in rows of five, each carrying a different musical instru¬ 
ment. They took their places standing, and they played from 
mid-morning until dark. These instrumentalists played excit- 
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mg, sexy melodies, music that spoke to the body, but not the 
All the while, the six crematories turned living flesh into 
gray ashes. The flames blazed brighter than the sun, although 
the heavy smoke darkened the day long before dusk. Tears 
rolled down the faces of my fellow prisoners. We sat with the 
hot ash falling armmO-us, defeated and in despair. 

“What a farcer km ought. “Look at the SS laughing. Will 


“What a farcer fmought. “Look at the SS laughing. Will 
any of us wear lipstick, perform, or clean clothes again? Will 

we ever feel human again?" ?q () / 

As I looked at the chimneys spitting human ash, I re- 
( membered my first day in this evil place. The smoke was mak- 
I jng my eyes smart and burning my lungs. The inmates had 
y told me on my first day that the smoke was from the burning 
' bodies. I realized that I didn't need to hear that now - I could 
see it...I could smell it, touch it. I thought, "Dear God, this 
cannot be. I cannot believe it." I didn't believe it. $ 17 U 
But I did bear the torment of Simchas Torah; I still lived. 
My human spirit had sunk to the greatest depths, but I still 
existed and kept my faith in God and in life. ^ G 

An excited SS man drove into camp on a motorcycle on a 
rainy day in 1944. He exchanged words with the barrack lead¬ 
ers and began yelling, "Herein, herein! Inside, inside!" %00 
As I was running to my barrack, I fell and couldn't get up. 

I felt that I was dying...that this was going to be my last day. I 
was grateful...I was tired of struggling to live. Then I thought, 
"What could they want from me before they kill me? I hey 
have taken my name. They have murdered my family. They 
have seized my possessions. They hav^^tm^gd my identity. 
They have demolished mV pride." 1 Mpsom^thing happen¬ 
ing to me. A force of strength came over my body and I again 
vowed not to give them my soul because that was all I had left. 
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I got up out of the mud; and I promised myself that I would 
never sink this low again. I began again to fight for survival. 

My fellow inmates and I hurried inside and were put under 
a strict curfew - Birkenau was burning. Someone had started a 
revolt. I waited nervously for something to happen...for some 
sort of news...perhaps good news. Late that day I received a 
double food ration, and I became even more frightened. 

"We never receive this much food - only our thin soup," 
I thought. "What can this mean?" 

Sleep eluded me that night, and the next day I learned 
that three teenage girls had helped begin a revolt by bring¬ 
ing ammunition powder to the Sondercommando to burn 
one of the crematories down. The Sondercommando was a 
group of strong young men and boys selected from different 
parts of Europe when they arrived in the camps. Their job 
was to appease the people as they led them to the gas cham¬ 
ber from the trains so there would be no panic or chaos. The 
Sondercommando were commanded to reassure the prisoners 
as they were going to the gas chambers. These young men 
were forced to tell the prisoners that they were going to the 
shower; they even showed them the coat hangars to put their 
clothes on while they were in the "shower." After the gassing, 
the Sondercommandos had to take the bodies to the crema¬ 
tories and burn the bodies. All of these tasks were against 
their own will, but at the orders of the SS. In addition, the 
Sondercommandos knew that they only had three or four 
months to live. After that time, the Nazis would choose new 
Sondercommando workers so that there would be no living 
bearers. The Sondercommandos' revolt had failed; the other 
crematories took up the slack. The Sondercommandos were 
caught and killed. Late that evening, 1 was forced to march 
out to the gallows and to watch as the three girls were hanged. 
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I admired the girls' courageous acts and determination, but I 
was weak...tired. 1 had to fight daily not to lose touch with re¬ 
ality, knowing that if I did, the penalty would be death. Hiding 
my friendship with Sabka was a welcomed adversity, but 1 had 
a feeling in the pit of my stomach that something was about 
(o happen. 

Although Sabka and I were no longer involved in any 
medical experiments, occasionally we were called into the in¬ 
firmary for blood tests. One blustery day we were waiting in 
the infirmary, and 1 was seized by the urge to look through 
the door toward the back of the infirmary. It had been the 
exit for many prisoners when Sabka and 1 were undergoing 
medical experiments. Neither of us had ever seen anyone re¬ 
turn through those doors. Tiptoeing softly, I stealthily crept 
to the rear of the infirmary and slowly turned the knob and 
peered through the crack. Sabka followed close behind me. 
Both of us gasped! In the next room lay scores of sick, emaci¬ 
ated Jews. Connected to each skeletal body were three bottles. 
Those barely alive people were being drained of their blood! 
The Nazi doctors had inserted one tube into each person's 
neck, one into the crook of the arm, and the other at the back 
y of the knee. Three pints of blood were simultaneously drawn 
\ from each prisoner. 

V , «No wonder we never sawany of those prisoners come 
\Hback through the infirmary," I that night to Sabka. 

"I can't believe that Jewish blood is good enough to save the 
lives of German soldiers, but not good enough to let any of us 

live." 3 s 4 

But Sabka, older and wiser, whispered in return, "That 
blood will never go into a German. That blood will be used to 
save the lives of the Poles and the friends of the Germans who 
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are helping them. Never would a German be defiled by Jewish 
blood." -yl ^ 

One morning at daybreak, roll call was lasting longer 
than usual. The rain splattered teardrops in the mud. It was 
cold when the selection began. The Gestapo chose Sabka to 
join a large group of women. Our eyes locked for the one last 
time. 

"Always remember," Sabka's eyes seem tojmeakJ'Do not 
lose your soul - be brave. You will survive." Artnmend of the 
day when Sabka did not return, I assumed she had been taken 
to the chamber of death. 

I knew I could not say goodbye. I stumbled back to the 
Jbarracks without my friend. So alone...so frightened...so lost. 
I could not speak - could not share my feelings with anyone. 
The hunger and the loneliness were harder to overcome now 
that I was alone. 

My arm had not yet healed; I kept it as clean as I could 
with rain water. My one piece of clothing did not protect me 
from Poland's cold. The women in my barracks tried to hide 
me between the rows of five when we were ordered to line up 
for roll call. I was so small, so sick. I no longer worried as much 
about being selected for another experiment; I was concerned 
about being selected for the gas chamber. 

Suddenly, at mid-morning the SS ordered a selection, 
and my number was selected along with fifteen hundred other 
women to leave the camp. The guards told us that we were 
going to work in factories, and I tried to believe them. The 
SS commanded us to take off our clothing and we waited pa¬ 
tiently for the work clothes we had been promised. Abruptly, 
the guards ordered all of us to march. 

"Going to work naked?" i questioned myself. "This can¬ 
not be real." . a/1 
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The SS herded us into a narrow passage. We were fifteen 
hundred naked women with the SS staring at us, but it didn't 
matter. Our bodies weren't important... it was oursoulswhich 
were exposed, invaded, and humiliated. 5 c* U j 
"This is the number three gas chamber," I realized. 

No sooner had the thought entered my mind when the 
women began screaming and pushing against the walls to es¬ 
cape. We realized that the chamber was not big enough to 
accommodate all of us. I was in the doorway when the wom¬ 
en started pushing out and as 1 was being pushed out, I dug 
my nails into the doorway so I wouldn't get pushed back in. 

1 hung on even though the guard pushed against me to get 
ine in through the doorway. I heard an SS yelling m German, | 
"Machenzi cu. Close the door." J o b / 

"Close the door so we can dispense the Cyclone B," the 

SS again ordered the guard. 

Still, I dug my nails harder into the doorway and hung on. 

The guard could not get the door closed. Nervously, he threw 
me out onto the ramp and shut the door and disappeared. 

Naked, I ran up the ramp and searched for a place to hide, 
but I couldn't find a place. Then 1 saw a little space under the 
roof of the gas chamber, and I crawled into this little space. I 
heard screams...then silence. I remembered the older inmates 
•telling me about the smoke stinging their eyes, their throats, 
their lungs - recalled the women explaining that the smoke 
was from burning bodies. In the stillness, 1 knew what the oth¬ 
er inmates had told me had been true. The little children had 
suffered in the gas chamber; the hush verified their agony. 

"Even though I know I will be gassed with the next trans¬ 
port," I thought, "for this moment, I am alive. I have hope/^b^ 
Then marvel of marvels - a Sonde rcommando boy saw 
me. He pulled my shivering body from under the eave of the 
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roof and covered me with his striped jacket. He spoke to me 
in Hungarian, so I knew he was from my country. He quickly 
left. 

I thought that I was hallucinating because I had never 
heard of anyone being saved from a gas chamber. 

It^g^^ed an eternity until he returned, but he did. 

"Iam going to throw you on a train that is waiting on the 
tracks beside this gas chamber," he told me. "There are op^i£* 
cars on the train. There will be women on the train going to a 
work camp. Become one of them!" he instructed. o -> jq 
"What is your name?" I asked him. J 

"It doesn't matter," he replied. "I have worked for almost 
three months as a Sondercommando. I only have a few days 
left to live." 

I looked hard into his face so I might remember this guard¬ 
ian angel that had saved my life and put his own at risk. 

"I don't know how to thank you," I said to him. 

"If you make it," he said, "live a little for me, too." At that 
moment, I realized how much I wanted to live. 

Before I had a chance to ask him anything else, he tossed 
Trie and I landed in a cattle car with no roof. There were Other 
women on the train, but no one spoke to me. J l 
The train began its journey; my mind was racing. 

"How did I get so lucky?" I wondered. "There are seven 
gas chambers in Birkenau and only the number three had a 
railroad leading up to the gas chamber. If I had been taken to 
any other gas chamber I could not have had this miracle. Oh, 
Mother, God is helping me survive. I don't know why I have 
been spared and my family has been lost, bqtl still carry with 
me your love...your diamonds." H qO 

The train only moved at night so I couldn't see where 
we were or where we were going. I didn't know how long I 
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I, „| been on the train. I was cold and hungry when the train 
Ipped in the middle of the nigh,. Aithough 1 * n t know ,« 

’he time, I was in a labor camp in Neuengamme m Germany 
I be train unloaded its cargo and departed emp y, 

knew no one would leave this camp. . , h 

The other women and I were led to our barracks m the 

middle of the night. Even in the dark I knew that I a■ « 

-rvio cmpll of burning flesh did not perme 

rle^he nightT A sh did not cover the ground as it had in 

Auschwitz and Birkenau. Although my' ^ 
ligue and my stomach was gnarled with hunger, 1 thankfully 
crawled into the top bunk which had been assigned m . 
Someone was fast asleep on the bottom bun . 

Tl lay in my bunk, 1 though, of the Sondercommando 

bov who had saved me. 

"Kindness and goodness still exist in this « H 
thought. "If I survive, I will make sure that I do live a little for 

that A, y dawn! wITere awakened and ordered ,0 assemble for 
roll call. I forced myself to roll over and tried to drag my 
hausted, starving body from the hard bunk. I hem a mov 
ment below me and peered over the edge o my ■ 

in the stillness of the morning, hazel eyes met hazel eyes. 
Joy pure joy filled my heart, my mind, my soul. Marvelou , 
miraculous unbelievable...it was true. Sabka lay on the bot- 
Tom bunk. Although we couldn't speak ,0 each other, we were 
so grateful. The sun rose in glorious silence. 
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Life?. . .Death?. . .Life?. . .Death? 

Deuteronomy 30:19 "This day I call heaven and 
earth as witnesses against you that I have set be¬ 
fore you life and death, blessings and curses. Now 
choose life, so that you and your children may 
live." 


T hough I wasn't sure of exact dates, I knew that the 
winter of 1944 - 1945 was worse than any winter I 
had experienced during my fourteen years. Sabka 
and I both worked in the munitions factory during the day, 
but we were in separate buildings. Each of us packed ammuni¬ 
tion to be sent to the front lines of the war. At night, we would 
wearily gaze at each other - sharing misery and despair - yet 
thankful to have in the other a silent friend. We weren't al¬ 
lowed to talk, but truthfully, we were too tired...too weak to 
even try. The thin soup and sleep, blessed sleep, was all we had 
to sustain us until January, 1945. 

In January, 1945, we, the five thousand prisoners in 
Neuengamme were assembled in the bitter cold and lined up 
in our usual rows of live. Each prisoner was given a thin blan¬ 
ket, a pair of wooden shoes, and an article of clothing. Then 
we were ordered to march. 

"Where are we marching?" I thought to myself. "We are 
going away from the camp. What can this mean?" ^ 6 j 
Sabka and I joined the five thousand as we marched into 
the unknown - away from any freedom which might have 
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been approaching. The psychotic monster who wanted to de- 1 
stroy the Jewish nation had ordered all the Jews to march. The 1 
rhythm was rapid and brutal. We were determined to survive, 1 
but at this time in our struggle, our spirits were crumbling. 

How long we marched each day, 1 did not know, but I did ■ 
know that never had 1 been so cold. Many prisoners were shot 
each day and left by the wayside because they couldn't keep in 
step with the others. If the prisoners who had been shot didn't 
die immediately, they were left to suffer because the SS refused 
to waste another bullet. At night, Sabka and 1 would huddle 
under our thin blankets, and during the day, we would use 
strips from the blankets to wrap our feet. There was no food; 
our only sustenance was snow we walked on. 

Days became weeks and weeks became months. After 
about two months on the death march, only about half of 
us were alive. During the eternity of this struggle for survival, 
all of us entered an empty camp. It looked very much like 
Birkenau except it was deserted. 1 saw towers at the corners, 
barbed-wire fences and wooden barracks. We were to spend 
one night in this empty camp and the silence was eerie. When 
we entered the camp it was almost dark. The SS allowed us 
to go to the latrine and then took us to the empty barracks, 
which had been stripped of everything, even the bunks. The 
SS ordered us tosjeep on the floor. 

"If you go mitsWe for any reason you will be shot," the 
SS said. 

1 lay down on the floor beside Sabka and went to sleep. 
Something woke me during the night. 1 stood up next to the 
sleeping women. For the moment, I had almost forgotten that 
I was in a concentration camp. Suddenly, panic overtook me 
and I felt like I couldn't breathe. 
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"1 have to get out of here," I thought"! must get some 

Iresh air or I'm going to suffocate." !> 

I stepped over the sleeping bodies and walked out the 
door of the barracks. Outside I saw the four comers of the 
i amp...the towers...the gate. 1 did not see anyone-the SS, the 
dogs; the towers were empty - unguarded. 

"I'm going to go for it," 1 decided. "I wish Sabka was with 
me, but if I can make it out of here to freedom, I'll find a way 
lo get her out." “b ^ 0.1 

/ I began walking to the gate. 1 thought I heard a man s 
voice say, "Don't go any closer to that gate. Go back, my child, 
back to the barracks, just for a little longer, and then you will 

be free and safe." L j 1 

I looked around, startled. There was no one in sight. Who 
could it have been? There were no men in my group other 
than the SS. The SS wouldn't have spoken to me anyway; they 
would have shot me. I ran as fast as I could back to the bar¬ 
racks. Everyone was sleeping and I settled next to Sabka and 

fell asleep again. D 

When I woke the next morning, I knew 1 had been dream¬ 
ing. After roll call Sabka whispered to me, "Where did you go 

during the night last night?" 

"1 didn't go anywhere," 1 answered. 

I whispered to Sabka about my dream. "I dreamed I was 

escaping." ^ 4""] 

Sabka said, "That was no dream. You were gone for at 
least fifteen minutes during the night. We have had a miracle. 
When you were thinking of escaping, God sent an angel to 
stop you. We would have all been killed this morning if you 
had been missing at roll call. We must continue on with our re¬ 
maining strength and dignity. I'm sure that God is ^ith us." 
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Some of the prisoners died during the night and were left 
lying on the barracks floor. Sabka and 1 said the Kaddish before 
we left. Again we marched toward the unknown. 

“I hope we aren't marching toward a gas chamber/' I 
whispered to Sabka. 

Sabka covered my mouth with her hand. “I don't want to 
become ashes," she replied. 0 

We walked in silence. We spotted some bombed out trucks 
and tanks. They were empty, but as I passed one of the trucks, 

I saw my reflection in the mirror. I had to look twice to make 
SUre 1 ffi|) eeillg correctl Y' and then 1 became frightened. 

"Unri ripe for the gas chamber," I thought. "I must try a 
little harder.. .push a little longer." 

"You are right," I told Sabka. "1 don't want to become 
ashes either. We must live!" 4 0 6 ? 

We continued to march — our will to live much stronger 
than our bodies. Each day, we routinely pinched our cheeks 
to try to look healthy. Our hope for freedom was a flicker that 
would not die. We would continue to encourage each other. 

One morning as I was tying the strips around my feet, I 
looked...really looked at the misery around me. The five thou¬ 
sand marchers were depleted. Although I didn't know how 
much longer I could keep going, I thought of my mother...of 
my family. *“10*70 

"What family?" I questioned as Sabka struggled to rise. 

A brief smile entered my heart. "I still have my mother's dia¬ 
monds...and 1 have Sabka. She and I will begin new families 
and perhaps we will grow old and share our families." 

I turned to Sabka and took her arm. tin A'O 

March tall!" I ordered quietly. "We must begin to march 
to independence." 
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That day the straggling group marched through a farm 

I own. The SS led the little band into a barn to sleep for the 

II ight for the first time in months. Although we were glad to 
have shelter, we realized that the reason for the luxury was the 
SS themselves were so exhausted they needed rest. In the barn 
was a loft, and someone discovered a hole which led to the loft. 
Because I was the smallest, the other prisoners formed a hu¬ 
man ladder, and I climbed their bodies and squeezed through 
lhe hole. I found hay...lots of hay, and I began to throw it 
over the loft so we could bury ourselves in it to remain warm 
lor the evening. Then I found a treasure chest. Buried in the 
hay were some apples, turnips, and carrots. I began throwing 
everything down as fast as I could. The prisoners below were 
so hungry that they began fighting for the food. The noise 
became so loud that one of the SS woke and stormed into the 


stall to the prisoners. I was unaware of the guard's presence 
and kept throwing over all I could find. Suddenly, I realized 
that there was silence. I peered through the hole of the loft 
and a gun was pointing at my head. 

"I am going to kill you - you dirty Jew," the guard 
screamed. | \ \ ^ ^ 

Trembling, I eased my body through the opening and fell 
onto the hay below. I could hear my fellow inmates whisper¬ 
ing prayers for me as I landed. The SS took the butt of his rifle 
and began to beat me. I could feel blood running down my 
face. I lost consciousness. 


opening and fell 


The guard threw me out into a snowdrift to die. As soon 
as the SS went to sleep, Sabka and several others crept out and 
carried me into the barn. They propped me up against the 
hay and covered my body with more hay. I struggled through 
that night. The next morning when the march began, I knew 
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‘ C ° U “ n °‘ S?, 0 "-'begged Sabka to leave me and allow nu 
todte. q 

"1 will not leave you," Sabka told me. "We have made It 
this tat. Vomm^athet what strength you have. We must all' 
fight to live.' if you don't, if we don't, then the Germans will 
achieve their goal of killing all of us." ! 

“I have no strength," 1 told her. "I will cause someone 
else to be killed." Lf ] /Cl u ueone 

"We will help you," Sabka responded. 4 nj 
The women helped me to the middle of the row of five 
when they began to march. The others held me up, really car- 

tying me in their own weak arms, until I gathered enough 
vigor to walk on my own. 

11 , <f ' enied t0 me 111,11 the road was getting longer and lon¬ 
ger and the prisoners growing fewer and fewer. I looked back 
at the road behind me. 1 

"There is no hope for us," I whispered to Sabka. "Look at . 

the road behind us. Bodies litter the road " U 1 A 

"Hush," said Sabka, putting her hand over my mouth. < 

od might hear you. We must live for them that are left on 
that road." 

t was April and the weather was a little warmer, but there 
were only a few hundred prisoners left alive. One afternoon we 
were marching on a narrow country road between mountains 
Suddenly airplanes appeared from behind the mountains and 
started bombing the convoy that carried the SS supplies. Many 
ot the SS were wounded or killed. The guards who weren't hurt 
eft the German shepherds to guard us in order to take care of 
the wounded SS. As dusk fell, the SS ordered us to line up to 
march. I didn't want to march anymore. Near the back of the 
column, I sat down in the middle of the road and waited to be 
shot. Sabka pulled me up and we stumbled to the side of the 
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ui,id. ft wasn't long before the prisoners were marching...and 
Tilll Sabka and I sat. The SS were shouting for the prisoners to 
i< >llow their voices, but we sat on the side of that road and kept 
•a lent. In the darkness, we supported each other. 


After a while, we began to whisper to-one another. 
"Imagine the tomorrows that we'are going to have. We 
1 1 go to the library and read a book and then we will go home 
d have dinner with our families. Oh, it will be so wonderful 
sleep in a bed alone, not sharing*with ten people. You can 


MS 


in sleep in a bed alone, not sharin|rwim ten people. You can 
not die today, Chana," Sabka whispered. 

"Of course," I thought, "that is a wish we will never have." 

I still could not imagine how we could survive. Although we , 
had survived Dr. Mengele's experiments together, I did not 
know how we could survive this death march. What kept us 
going was Sabka and I were remembering the world that the 
Nazis had taken away from us...to feel human. 

It was as if Sabka was reading my mind. "Before you die, 
don't you want something special?" she whispered. 

I said, "Oh, yes, I want some real food." 

"I want some, too," Sabka responded. , Q \ 

I asked, "What would you like?" \ * 1 I 

"My favorite is scrambled eggs," Sabka answered. 

"I only want a small loaf of bread... never to have to 
share it with anyone," 1 said. "I don't think that will ever hap¬ 
pen, Sabka." 

We suddenly realized that the column had passed. We 
were on a very dark road near the forest. The night was so dark 
we could scarcely see each other. 

"God created this dark night so that we could escape," 

Sabka said quietly. \ 

Sabka pushed me down, and we lay quietly to make sure 
there was no one waiting for us to join the march. When it was 
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evident we were alone and no one was coming back, we sat up. 
It was dark and there was forest on both sides of the road. 

"Where do w T e go?" I asked. "Which side is safe?" 

"I don't know," Sabka answered. HW 

I made a fist with my hands and held them in front of 
me, with my thumbs pointing up to the sky. Sabka was famil¬ 
iar with the gesture. She did the same. We pointed with our 
right thumb to one side of the road and said, "Life." Then we 
pointed to the other side of the road with the left thumb and 
said, "Death." We were tired; we were hungry; we were walk¬ 
ing skeletons; we were not on the death march. We were free. 

"Life.. .death...life.. .death.. .life.. .death." 

"LIFE!" 

We entered the forest of "life." 
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Psalm 146:7 "He upholds the cause of the op¬ 
pressed and gives food to the hungry ; The Lord 
sets prisoners free. ” 

4 AM / 

A t daybreak, we were still walking in the forest. 
In the distance we saw an abandoned farm. I 
dropped on my knees in a field and began dig¬ 
ging in the dirt with my bare hands. 

"What are you doing?" asked Sabka." Are you crazy?" 

"I'm looking for food," I answered. 

"In the dirt?" questioned Sabka. 

"Yes, yes," I replied, digging frantically. "My grandfather 
was a farmer. Vegetables grow in the ground. Perhaps I can 
find something from last year's harvest." ^ ^ y J 

Sabka sat wearily beside me. She was too tired to help - 
too exhausted to talk, but feebly she dug. 43$^ 

"Look, Sabka!" I exclaimed. "I found a potato!" 

We shared the potato, eating slowly....savoring every 
scrap. When we had finished we walked on through the field 
and spotted a brook. It was the cleanest water we had seen in 
a long time. We drank and rested. For the first time in over a 
year, we were rich. We had eaten a potato, drank pure water, 
and talked aloud. Though our bodies were weak, our friendship 
had sustained us, and our camaraderie was no longer silent. 

For several days, we wandered through the forests, man¬ 
aging to stay alive, but frightened of being caught and killed. 
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At night, we would sleep together under the half-blanket that 
we had remaining. The other half, we used to wrap our feet. 
On the death march we had lost our shoes, and we had to 
wrap our feet as we walked in the snow. We talked about our 
experiences and wondered why God had spared our lives. 

"Did you ever think about how it is that we are still alive 
after the experiments?" Sabka asked me. There was a strange 
expression on her face. u \\ 

I answered, "1 don't understand what you are askmg." 

"1 don't think they let the subjects from the experimental 
units stay alive," answered Sabka. "The Germans didn't want 
to leave living bearers so we could tell the world what hap¬ 
pened if we live through this. Why were we allowed to live?", 
f As if answering herself, she continued, "I think that whar 
happened at the last experiment is that the nurse who assisted 
Mengele was a part of the underground. She saved our lives 
when the doctor told her to give us the injection. I think she 
was supposed to give us an injection to kill us. Instead, she 


gave ms an injection to put us to sleep, and then she pulled 
us off of the table and shoved us into the tuberculosis room. 
When she told us not to talk about the experiments and to 
never tell anyone about the.mimbers on our arms, she was 
telling us to forget the past smtnat we could live. She was tell¬ 
ing us not to tell, Chana, or we would be killed. When she put 
us in the tuberculosis room, she felt that we would be safe. The 
Gestapo wouldn't go into that room because they were afraid 
they would disease. After she was sure that the SS 

thought we hacr been killed, she issued us clothing with num¬ 
bers from people who had already died. We didn’t recognize 
\anyone in the new barracks where she sent us. She didn't want 
anyone to recognize us. That nurse really saved our lives." 
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I looked at Sabka in amazement. "I had never really 
, nought about that. Now 1 understand, in part, why we have 

nol become ashes." M I ° 

It was dawn one morning and we were asleep under 

piece of blanket, both of our heads covered I felt something 
poking into my back, and I was suddenly afraid. I could 
l hat the object prodding me was the butt of a nt e. 

"Sabka," I whispered. "Someone is poking me with the 

end of a rifle." 

"The Gestapo have found us," Sabka said. "I'm not com- 
ing out from under the blanket. I don't want to see who is 

eoing to shoot me." Ur C i 1 

The nudging contused, and I heard someone say some¬ 
thing in a language I didn't understand. 

"I don't think it is the Gestapo," I murmured. I d 
understand what the man is saying. I'm going to look it you 
let go of the blanket. 

"Go ahead," said Sabka. “You look - but leave me jdone. 
I'm not getting out from under this blanket." T to H J 

1 sat up and saw two soldiers wearing strange uniforms 
and speaking a strange language. To me, they seemed as b.g as 
God. Although I was frightened, 1 listened to them. They spok 
to me but I couldn't understand anything they were saying, 
and 1 spoke seven languages. 1 started speaking to the soldiers 
in every language 1 knew, but they didn't understand me. sat 
quietly on the ground and waited to see what they were go¬ 
ing to do. Sabka stayed wrapped tightly under the blanket and 

wouldn't come out. , , . . 

One of the young soldiers bent over to look closer 

me - God knows 1 didn't look human. My eyes were bulging 

out of my head, my bones were sticking out of my skin and 

Sabka and I were covered with lice and weighe a ou > 
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five pounds. As the man bent down, a chain with dog tags fell 
loose from the collar of his shirt. On the chain, with the dog 
tags, was a little mezuzah (the Ten Commandments). At this 
point, I thought that Sabka and I were the only two Jews alive 
in Europe. 1 wanted Sabka to see it, but she wouldn't come out 
from under the blanket. I gathered all my strength, practically 
jumping up into the man's arms, kissing the mezuzah. 

The young soldier looked kindly at me, for he must have 
realized I was a Jewish child. He motioned for me to stay where 
I was until he returned. 

"These are not Gestapo," I said to Sabka, tugging at the 
blanket. 

"I'm not coming out," Sabka said decisively. 

"But they are nice. One of the soldiers is Jewish. We are 
not the only two Jews left alive, Sabka. I know that soldier is 
Jewish. There are at least three Jews living,” 1 insisted. . i 

"I'm not coming out," Sabka asserted. up pt 

In just a few moments, the two soldiers returned with oth¬ 
er soldiers. One of them was able to speak to me in German. 

"How old are you?" he asked. . 

"I am fourteen," 1 replied. iVA 

"Who are you hiding from ana why do you look like 

this?" the man asked me. . uns$ 

We have escaped from a death march, 1 replied. We 
were in a death camp, and the SS took us on a march and we 
escaped." wu\ 

The soldier didn't understand what I was talking about. 
He was angry and his voice rose as he asked, "What kinds of 
people do this to children?" 

"The Nazis," I replied softly, but firmly. 


W 
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It was then that the soldier drew me, a frail, dirty, lice- 
covered girl, into his arms and said, "We are Americans; don't 
he afraid." U 

I couldn't stop trembling, Tightened, yet hopeful. "I 
didn't know the United States was fighting this war," I said. 

"Hitler is losing the war, little one," he said. "Germany 


is burning." H 7 ^ ”7 

My mind assimilated all that he had said. "He must be 

telling the truth," I reasoned. "Otherwise, how would he know 

these things?" 

1 leaned over from the soldier's embrace and tried to pull 

the blanket from Sabka. mn . , 

"Sabka, come out. These men are Americans. They aren t 

going to hurt us." , , aTl 


"I'm not coming out!" 

I looked around at the men surrounding us. Their faces 
were young and fresh and their bodies healthy. Seeing the 
compassion on their faces, I realized that there were still peo¬ 
ple who cared. I looked up to the heaven, and 1 thanked God. 
It was the first time I had been able to speak to Him since that 
first night in Auschwitz. 

The soldier holding me in his arms asked me, "Would 
you like something to eat?" AAV) 

That is when Sabka came out of the blanket! 

Sabka asked, "Could we please have some scrambled eggs 
and a small loaf of bread so our impossible wish can become 
a reality?" 

Suddenly the men were laughing, crying, joyous in their 
small role in liberating two prisoners. The soldiers were scram¬ 
bling eggs in their helmets, holding them over a fire. What a 
wonderful sight that was to us. They had no bread, but they 
gave me packs of crackers in little brown boxes. Sabka did not 
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share her eggs with me - but I was very happy that I had my : 
crackers all to myself. Our dream had become a reality. 

"We will help you begin to look like a fourteen-year-old^ 
girl should look," the soldier with the mezuzah told me. "Iri 
America, girls your age grow to be beautiful and strong. Don't 
worry. You are going to be safe from now on." 

"Thank you," 1 said. "Thank you for finding us. I am so ' 
happy that Hitler does not take the girls from America. I will ! 
never forget this day. What date is this?" [\^\ '~jL\ 

I could see the tears glistening in the soldier's eyes as he \ 
looked at me, "Today is May 7, 1945." 

I knew that God had sent angels to liberate me. Sabka 
and I were no longer hungry, we were no longer cold, and we ’ 
were no longer prisoners. What a gift! 

That afternoon the soldiers talked with us about the war. 

The Americans informed us of what was going on, and we told -j 
the soldiers our story. The Americans listened incredulously. 

For me and Sabka, being able to talk freely, openly, loudly was ' 
bliss. We had been silenced for over a year. Hearing the laugh¬ 
ing and comradeship, the teasing and joking, the conversation 
of compassionate human beings...oh what we had forgotten. 

The men treated us gently, as if we were their little sisters. 
When the soldiers gave us soap and a towel to go to the brook 
to dean ourselves, we were giddy with our good fortune. We 
talked and talked, discussing our unbelievable luck. 

When we went back to the liberators' camp, we saw a Red 
Cross truck. The men helped us into the back of the vehicle 
and told us that this was where we were to sleep. Sabka and I 
could not believe our eyes. The two beds had lots of blankets, 
pillows, and white sheets and we didn't have to share it with 
ten people - we didn't have to share it with anyone. Again, 
these soldiers made our dream a reality. Crawling into the lux- 
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urious beds, we continued to talk and the SS were not there to 
kill us for talking. 

"I can't believe that we have survived," Sabka said. 

"I think we are really free," I replied. LNever have I seen 
such kindness." 'jr°\ 

We spoke again of the experiments we had been through, 
rehashing our thoughts and emotions during those difficult 
days. As we remembered the hardships we had survived, we 
thanked each other for the support that we had given the oth¬ 
er. Somehow, God had always allowed one of us to have the 
strength to help each other when one of us was weak. As we 
conversed, our tears flowed - first tears of joy - then tears of 


"I miss my family," 1 said. "My mother and my father and 
my brothers and sister. Oh, how I wish they could be here with 
me tonight to celebrate this freedom." 

"My parents," Sabka reflected, "always had such big 
dreams for me. Life will be empty without them." { / / #** 
"I still have my mother's diamonds," 1 told her. "After all 
this time, I guess m,mother's four small diamonds are finally 


safe. Somehow, it'imard for me to believe that no one will ever 
try to t^ke them away from me again. But those diamonds, as 
precious asthey are to me, will never replao^g-^dear mother. 
She loved me so much, Sabka. Never have fseen such love for 
children as that love of my mother's. My |mijly.did nothing 
for which to die - nor did yours. We must live ot?r lives so that 
these things never happen again and we must live for them 
always." X) oO 

"We will, Ghana," Sabka cried softly. "That is the only 
way we can make our parents' lives meaningful. We will show 
the world that we did overcome the impossible and that ha¬ 
tred and intolerance cannot be permitted on this earth." 


S I# 7 
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We finally slept. 

In the morning; I woke and stretched. Thinking about 
the day ahead, 1 smiled to myself. "Today is the beginning of 
my new life." 

I looked over at Sabka, who was still sleeping. 1 thought 
about my friend and how God had blessed me with this "si¬ 
lent" friend. How wonderful - no roll call! Today there would 
be no marching, no work, no possibility of a selection. Today 
Sabka and I were free. 

r I said, "Sabka, wake up to the beginning of our free life 
together." 

v_ Bob, the soldier wearing the mezuzah, opened the back 
door to the Red Cross van. He was carrying steaming scram¬ 
bled eggs. 

"Good morning," he said. "Are you girls ready for 

breakfast?" 5 Hk 

"I am," I said. "I have to get Sabka to wake up. She is a 
• sleepy-head this morning." C J C \ 

I sat up and shook my friend. Sabka did not stir. I shook 
my friend harder. r \ ( f 

"There's something wrong with her," I said. J ' *^^3 

Bob could hear the panic in my voice. 

"Medic," he called. 

The medic came into the back of the truck and gave Sabka 
an injection. 

"Is she going to be OK?" 1 asked him. 

The medic went out of the truck to get the soldier who 
was able to speak to me. He looked sad as he climbed into the 
truck and sat at the end of my cot. "She will not wake up this 
time, little one. She died in her sleep," he explained. 

"NO! NO!" I cried. I wanted to push him, to hit.him, to 
fight his words, but I was still too weak. sUI 


'--J 


"She is free now, Chana. She is sleeping in a beautiful 
place. She is no longer sick. She will never be hungry or cold 
again and she knows that she is free." 

Lwas sobbing. Feebly, I rose from my bed and looked 
at Sabka closely. Her scrambled eggs Bob had brought her 
were on a plate, cold, at her feet. She looked like the corpses 
in Auschwitz-Birkenau. The color of her skin was gray, and 
she was still covered with wounds and sores from the lice. I 
screamed in fear. I was afraid that I, too, would die in my sleep. 
After all, I was covered with sores and wounds from the lice. 

"Shhh." The medic, the soldier, and Bob tried to con¬ 
sole me. They sat with me that morning and talked with me 
until I was calmer. I told them that Sabka was so afraid that 
the SS would kill her and that she would become ashes. The 
Americans assured me that Sabka had died knowing that she 
was free and realizing that the Nazis hadnTtaken her life from 
her. 




"Sabka had typhus, Chana," explained the soldier I could 
understand. "There was nothing that you or anyone could do 
to save her. She probably lived as long as she did out of her 
love for you and her determination to help you survive. You 
have done nothing wrong." 

But I still questioned myself if I could have done some¬ 
thing to help her live. She fought so hard to stay alive. For me, 
the loss seemed unbearable. Again I was losing a loved one. I 
felt that she was the last surviving member of my only fam¬ 
ily. I thought she was the friend and family that I would have 
forever. I couldn’t understand why I should lose her, too. I was 
fourteen. How could I go on without her? Who should I look 
for and not find? 1 couldn't even enjoy my freedom. 
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The medic spoke to the soldier, and he relayed to me that 
I needed to choose a place to bury Sabka's body, and then we 
had to go on, because they had a war to fight. 

"I want to find our blanket," I told them. "k^.sJa^t so 
many nights under that blanket. I want to leave it mm Sabka 
and wrap her body in it. If we wrap her in that blanket, i will 
know that a part of me will stay with her." <5 3,01 

The men took me to the spot where we had been rescued. 
Had it only been twenty-four hours? There the blanket lay on 
the ground. We picked it up and shook it out and took it back 
to the truck to Sabka's body. We wrapped her in that blanket, 
and I chose to take her back to that exact spot where she had 
hid under the blanket the day before, afraid of the American 
soldiers. That place was where we had been given our freedom 
and another chance at life. The Americans dug a grave and rev¬ 
erently placed her body in the ground. The soldier explained 
to me that their group had talked it over, and they promised 
me that when the war was over, they would find me and bring 
me back to give Sabka a proper burial. 

We walked back to the Red Cross truck and when 1 
climbed in, Sabka's bed had been removed. There was only 
one bed - for me., 
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HOPE 

Psalms 41:3 "The Lord will sustain him on his 
sickbed and restore him from his bed of illness. 

I traveled in the back of the Red Cross truck with 
the soldiers through the woods until we reached 
an army hospital. It was an American hospital near 
Pilzen, Germany. I saw Americans guarding the door and 
when we went inside, I was thankful that the facility was 
nothing iike the infirmary in Auschwitz. The soidiers, my 
liberators, had to leave me in the hospital to go on to fight 
the hidden Nazis. They left me in the excellent hands of 
American medical personnel. 

Although I didn't realize it at the time, I was in the be¬ 
ginning stages of typhus. Not only was my body weak, but 
my spirit was lower than it had been - even in the camps or 
on the death march. I thought about Sabka all of the time. 
She had endured so much. Together we were strong; alone I 
was vulnerable. My heart was heavy with grief. In my mind 
I knew that now I was free, now 1 was being taken care of 
and treated for my malnutrition and disease, but I also ques¬ 
tioned the value of freedom. I had lost everyone. Was life 
really worth living? Was I really safe? Would the Nazis come 
into the hospital and kidnap me? I was afraid to live and 
yet afraid to die. Fearful of dying while I was sleeping, I was 
scared to sleep. Some nights the nurses would have to strap 
me to my bed because I was frightened, and I would run to 
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the window and try to get out when I would see a man in a 
uniform. Although I was hungry, when I ate I felt sick. The 
nurses had to force me to eat. 

The American doctors spared no knowledge in trying 
to heal both my broken body and my shattered spirit. My 
stomach was swollen and it hurt; I had a fever and still had 
lice. Because I was so young, I think I had a good chance to 
get well and 1 was treated with extra kindness. 

All of the other residents of the hospital were young 
military men who had been injured in the line of duty. One 
day, a general came into the hospital to visit the wounded 
men. He made a special visit to my bedside. Through an 
interpreter he asked me about the concentration camp and 
about my experiences in the death camps and the death 
march. The officer pulled four buttons from his sleeve and 
a scarf that he wore around his neck and gave them to me 
to keep. These became my first possession in my free world. 
Those four buttons and the purple scarf with yellow tulips 
were beautiful to me. Later I found out that the officer's 


name was General George Patton. Although I was too sick 
to realize it at the time, it was the work of General Patton 
and the selfless giving of his troops that saved my life. My 
liberators had been part of his Third Army. 

I spent two months in the hospital in Pilzen. One day 
some American soldiers brought in an incoherent woman 
that they had found wandering in the forest. She was burn¬ 
ing up with fever, but when she saw me, she ran to me and 
grabbed my face in her hands. The woman began crying for 


joy, but I couldn't grasp what she was doing. 

"She thinks you are her daughter," one of the doctors 
explained. S 
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I understood. I let her hold my face in her hands and 
sit next to me. She stared at me for such a long time. Finally, 
the doctors gave her something and she fell asleep. 

The next day when the woman woke, she was lucid and 
explained to me that her eighteen-year-old daughter had 
died in Auschwitz-Birkenau. She told me that her daughter 
and another group of young girls had been taken to block 
seven. They had literally been drained of their own blood 
for plasma for the German army and allies. "I cannot live 
without her," she told me. "My head hurts too much and I 
want to be with her." S U, j ^ 

The doctors put the woman in another room, and 
she was eventually taken to a displaced persons camp. 
Miraculously, the doctors found that her son had survived 
Auschwitz, and they were later reunited. 

Near the end of my stay in the Pilzen hospital, I felt 
much stronger, and I would walk through the halls looking 
for survivors of the Holocaust. I found myself constantly 
looking - searching for someone who I might know, that I 
might remember or who might remember me. I never found 
anyone. When I was strong enough to leave, I was assigned 
a guardian. My guardian took me to Salzburg, Austria to a 
displaced person's camp. 

I asked my guardian, "Why me? Why do you think I 
have survived this? I ckua^t want to be alone." 

"It will be OK," Ire assured me. "Thesepeople will try 
to find a new home for you." 

As we drove through the city of Salzburg, we saw piles of 
rubble from the bombings. The shops in the city were empty. 
The schools that I looked for were all closed. Eventually we 
reached a building, and my guardian took me into an office 
where I was processed into a displaced person's camp, bet- 
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tt?r known as a DP camp. It was in this office that I learned 
r? of two agencies that would be instrumental in helping me 
begin a new life. One agency was the UNRRA, or United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency, and the other was 
HIAS, or the Hebrew Immigration Aid Society. These agen- 
Nfacs placed me in a real house with other survivors. Most 
of the survivors were adults, but there were forty children. 
I was placed with the children to awa.it a trip to Sweden. In 
Sweden, I was to be housed in an orphanage with the other 
children, and I would wait for someone to adopt me. 

While I was in the DP camp, I heard from one of my 
liberators. He had been discharged and was going home to 
America. He told me that he would place my name in news¬ 
papers in the United States to see if I had any family that 
would sponsor me to come to America. I knew that my fa¬ 
ther had some family living in the states, but I had never 
met them so my hopes were not high for someone recog¬ 
nizing me. Still, I was grateful to be living in a place where 
there was no fighting, and 1 was warm and had food. 

Everyone in the DP camp was searching. Lists of sur¬ 
vivors were often posted and occasionally someone would 
find a relative or a friend. I had no luck in finding anyone 
that I had known. I even wrote to Marya and Oiena in my 
hometown of Poleno, but I never received a reply. The HIAS 
issued me a passport and a quota number for a dispatch to 
Sweden to the orphanage with forty other children. That 
was a waiting time because the borders to neighboring 
countries were closed. Because I was under fifteen, I hoped 
that I could soon leave the DP camp and go to Sweden. 

One day I received a letter from my father's oldest broth¬ 
er, Nathan Seigelstein, who had been living in the Bronx in 
New York City for fifty years, and I never knew about it. He 
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informed me in the letter that he and his family would wel¬ 
come me into their lives if I would come to America. I yelled 
so loudly that I'm sure the entire Seigelstein clan could hear 
me in New York. I was trembling with excitement and hap¬ 
piness. Immediately I went to the HIAS office to show them 
the letter and to give up my quota number to Sweden to an¬ 
other child. The officials in the HIAS office worked with me 
and my uncle to prepare for my trip to the United States. 

It took two years to arrange for my voyage to America. 
During those years I was able to make a choice whether 
to stay in the camp the entire time, or go into the city of 
Salzburg, Austria to stay in a home. Another girl, two mar¬ 
ried couples, and two boys were in a group with me. We 
moved into the upstairs of a home owned by an old woman. 
The elderly lady was forced to share her home with victims 
of the concentration camp; she was the widow of an SS man 
who never returned home. For the first few days we were 
in the house, we didn't even realize that she was there. We 
were upstairs and the only room we used downstairs was the 
kitchen where we made coffee in the morning. The rest of 
the time, we walked back to the DP camp to eat our meals. 
The elderly lady's name was Herta (I can't remember her 

C last name). She was mean, sneered at us and called me “in¬ 
vader." During the first week I was in the house, I played 
her piano, which was in the living room. She instructed me 
never to touch her piano again. 

Her home was right under the Alps. Sometimes I would 
lie on the road and just bask in the warmth of the sunshine. 
I walked in the mornings and thought about ways to find 
survivors. I even tried to get to Innsbruck. When I would 
hear that survivors would be arriving into the DP camp, I 
always checked the list to see if there was anyone I knew. 
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In the evenings I went to the opera. The opera was my only 
education while I was in the DP camp. I didn't get to go to 
school, but the opera was so beautiful, so wonderful! The 
opera house was between four buildings in Salzburg. The 
acoustics were incredible. Even though it was nice to be in 
a house again, Herta was not a gracious host. One day we 
told her that she was going to have to learn to live with us 
in her home. ^ 

w "I am going to make you so miserable," she said, "that 
you will be sorry you survived. I lost my family in the war, 
too." 

We learned that her husband had been in the Gestapo. 
I never found out if she had any children, but she was bit¬ 
ter...so hostile and indignant. After only a few months, we 
decided to go back to the displaced persons' camp for the 
rest of our stay in Salzburg. 

It seemed like such a long wait until I could go to 
America. Staying in the camp, I made new friends, and we 
waited together to travel to our future. One day a group 
of young boys and girls came to us and asked us to go to 
Palestine. They told us that the journey would be risky be¬ 
cause we would be illegally entering Palestine. Everyone 
wanted to go but me. When I realized that 1 was going to 
be left alone again, without friends or family, and because I 
was an impressionable teenager, I decided to go. The group 
picked us up in a truck, and we drove to Italy where we 
waited on the beach, lying on the sand, for a boat to come 
and pick us up and take us the rest of the way to Palestine. 
For five days and nights, no boat came to get us. Some of us 
were still weak from the death camps, and we realized that 
being exposed to danger again was probably unacceptable. I 
decided to go back to the DP camp. Many of the others were 
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so tired by then that they decided to go back with me. We 
left the beach at night and went back to the truck and drove 
back to Salzburg to continue to wait for o ur "legaF jjips to 
a place of safety. 

In October, 1947, I received my official papers and an 
assignment to board a ship in BremenHafen, Germany. The 
ship was called the "Marine Fletcher," and it was an old 
converted military ship. The day 1 received my papers, I 
screamed for joy, and then I wept with sorrow. I had lost my 
entire family, but now I had found a new family, one that I 
barely knew existed. As 1 packed all my belongings into one 
suitcase, 1 understood that 1 was leaving the only home I 
had ever known, yet I knew I was leaving bloody atrocities 
and horrors to travel to a warm and loving land. 

As the immigration officials were readying my papers 
to go to New York, one of them informed me that my pass¬ 
port was ready. When he handed me my passport, it said 
that my name was Irene Seigelstein. 

I panicked. "This is not my name...Irene....I have never 
heard of that name," 1 cried. ^ oJq 

"From this day forward, you are Irene," he replied. 
"That is a nice name. That is an American name." 

I was ecstatic. I was so honored to have an American 

name. b J | J 

"This is so wonderful," I thought. "Hmm...a new 
name, a new home, a new family. Now I can leave the child, . 
Ghana, behind. The future has to be brighter for Irene." ^ 

The van from the HIAS took me to the ship, and by 
the end of October, the liner began its voyage. I stood on 
the deck and looked back upon Germany and vowed never 
to look back again. For one last time, 1 tried to visualize my 
parents and my siblings being pushed into the gas chambers 
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in Auschwitz. Then I turned from my yesterdays and looked 
toward my many tomorrows. 

The ocean was rough during the journey. I had nev¬ 
er been aboard a ship before, and I was seasick. Compared 
to living through the concentration camp and the death 
march, being seasick was just an inconvenience. It took 
us ten days to reach New York City. We arrived during the 
night, and when the ship stopped I went out on the deck. 
When I saw the moving lights in the distance, I was over¬ 
whelmed. New York was the most beautiful sight I had ever 
seen in my entire life. It looked as if heaven was sitting right 
there with all the brightest stars in one place. 

I spent the entire night trembling with excitement 
and looking out at New York City. None of the passengers 
could sleep because we were so thrilled. When daylight ar¬ 
rived, the city was just as beautiful. It was the morning of 
November 8, 1947. I had not seen a family member since 
1944. Would I be able to recognize anyone in my new fam¬ 
ily? Before we disembarked I looked out from the deck and 
spotted a gentleman looking up at the ship. He looked ex¬ 
actly like my grandfather! I knew I was home. 

I walked down the plank into my Uncle Nathan's arms 
apd into the loving embrace of a family I had never seen. 
Feeling welcome and safe for the first time in years, I knelt 
and kissed the ground of the United States of America. I 
was crying for joy and unable to fully comprehend that I 
was really having such a wonderful experience. Although 
I cou ldn't speak English and couldn't talk with my^^^ 
cousimTwhen flookecrdnto their faces and touched them, 
we were able to understand each other. We drove through 
the Holland Tunnel into New Jersey to meet the rest of my 
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family. I could not believe my good fortune; I was in the 
greatest free country in the world, and I was a part of a 
strange, but loving family. I vowed to always look forward 
- to hope. 
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America 

Exodus 3:8 "So I have come down to rescue them 
...and to bring them up out of that land into a 
good and spacious land, a land flowing with milk 
and honey." 


U 


'A; 


merica, America, God shed his grace on thee. 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, from 
..sea to shining sea." I don't think I had ever 
heard such beautiful words. Although I couldn't speak English, 

Tr 


just listening to the patriotic music made me eag€rtd' 
everything I could about the United States...and to become a 
citizen. 

When I arrived in New York, I first moved in with my Uncle 
Nathan and his wife, Helen. They had a son, Carl, and two 
daughters, Sudi and Ida. Ida looked just like my Grandmother 
Leah, my father's mother. My Uncle Nathan looked just like 
my Grandfather Isaac. He was the same height as my grand¬ 
father and even had the same white beard. My Aunt Helen 
was a petite, dark-haired kind-looking little aunt. My cousin 
Carl resembled his father and Sudi, the cousin closest to my 
age, was beautiful WVe couldn't communicate because I didn' t 
speak English. Nathan had paid my way to come to the United 
States. He and Helen were very good to me, but they already 
had three children. Ironically, their son Carl had been in the 
United States Army serving in Pilzen while I was in the Pilzen 
hospital after I was liberated, but we had never met. 
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Father had another brother in this country, David 
Seigelstein, and he and his wife Rose had guaranteed the state 
department that I would not be a burden on the government or ! 
the state. David and Rose had two daughters, Gail and Linda. 

Ida and Sudi, my cousins who I stayed with first, were 
so nice, but they were busy with their friends and activities. 
Besides, New York was huge. I really enjoyed visiting my Aunt 
Fanny in New Jersey, so after a few months, I ended up mov¬ 
ing in permanently with Aunt Fanny and Uncle Morris. 

Aunt Fanny was my father's sister. She, my aunt Rose, my 
Uncle Nathan, my Uncle David, and another of my father's 
brothers, Martin, had come to live in the United States before 
the war. Martin, a cantor in a synagogue, had died in 1945 at 
a young age. Aunt Fanny became my second mother. Her hus¬ 
band, Morris Horowitz, had a cab-driving business. They had 
one daughter, Rita, who became my sister-cousin. Rita was two 
years older than I, and she became my mentor. She took me to 
enroll in night classes so I could learn English. 

My Uncle Morris was a tremendous help to me in learn¬ 
ing the language. 

“We do not speak any language in this home except 
English," Uncle Morris told me. "If you have the privilege of 
living in this great nation, you will have to learn its language 
quickly." 4^ 

Rita later told me, "All Daddy knows how to speak is 
English. He was born here. Mother and I can speak your native 
tongue, but Daddy's just trying to help you learn faster." * 

I did learn quickly. Everything in this country was fast- 
paced in comparison with what my life had been like with my 
family before the war. I loved living with Aunt Fanny, Uncle 
Morris, and Rita. We had running water and a bathroom at 
our house. I had never enjoyed such luxuries. We went to the 
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grocery store to buy food. Almost anything could be bought 
- at almost any time. It was easy to grow accustomed to the 
American way of life. 

I had been in New Jersey about six months when Rita 
and I went to the grocery store one day for Aunt Fanny. It was 
a hot, summer day in 1948, and I was still grappling with my 
command of the language. 

"OK, Irene," Rita said. "Look around and see if there's 
anything you want and just tell me." 

As Rita gathered the items for her mother in the fruit 
store, I was enthralled by the different sights and smells of 
fruit. I had never seen such a selection, and I didn't know what 
most of the items were. 

Rita came back with her purchases and asked, "Have you 
decided what you'd like?" 

"I would like an atomic bomb," I said slowly and 
carefully. 

"What?" Rita roared with laughter. 

"An atomic bomb," I answered emphatically. (~tl 

"Point to the 'atomic bomb', Irene," Rita chuckled. J ‘ 

I pointed to a strange-looking fruit lining the top shelf of 
the fruit section - a pineapple. Rita bought me the 'bomb,' and 
I thought it was absolutely delicious. When we went home, she 
relayed the funny story to her mom and dad, and, of course, 
they told my other uncles. The 'bomb' became a source of hu¬ 
mor for many family gatherings. How good it was to laugh! 

Cousin Rita helped me to get a job at a bakery near our 
house. I worked during the day, and at night I would go to 
night school. Rita introduced me to her friends, and I quickly 
made friends of my own. My life in New Jersey was so much 
fun. 
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After two years, I was able to find a full-time job and give 
up my language classes. I started working for RCA in Harrison, 
New Jersey. I worked on an assembly line and eventually the 
company sent me to Rutgers to learn some engineering. 1 be¬ 
came a skilled worker, and I was proud of myself. I worked 
at RCA for eight years, all the while living with my aunt and 
uncle. 

During those years, from 1947 until 1956,1 kept the prom¬ 
ise I'd made myself. I only planned for my future. I tried to 
block out all of my painful memories. Sometimes, my dreams 
would wake me...I would remember my many encounters 
with death. I couldn't keep the past from nagging itself into 
my thoughts occasionally. Some nights while I was out social¬ 
izing with friends, I'd hear them talk about their high school 
experiences. 

"I wish I had been able to have those experiences, but 
they must never know the horrors I've 
think to myself. 

During the times my friends reminisced, I'd sit quietly 
and smile outwardly. I had been fourteen years old when I 
had escaped from the death march, and I was sixteen when I 
finally arrived in New York. Oddly, I was ashamed of my past. 
I knew that it was too horrendous to share with anyone. When 
I thought of my experiences, I didn't feel "normal." But while 
my friends shared humorous stories, the image of three young 
blind girls haunted me. 

“Shima, Israel/’ they had pleaded. 

"I will never forget you," I had promised. "I will be your 
voice." 

"God, please forgive me," I pleaded silentj^tCl-can not 

talk about that nightmare. I can not tell of thoseTbrlwfefs who 

* 

tried to destroy our scriptures, our Torah, our temples, our hu- 


witnessed," I would 



inanity. I know that no one would believe me anyway. In this 
country, the Jews are free. I've been delivered into America, 
the land of milk and honey, the promised land. I can not be 
the voice that I promised to be." C $ & 

I bargained with God, pushed the thoughts away...as far 
away as possible, and laughed with my friends. 

Aunt Fanny, Uncle Morris, Rita and I went to temple 
regularly, the Beth-el Temple in New Jersey, right across the 
H„acon Rivpr fmm New York. I became a member of the B'nai 


Brith Women. As chairman of the Israeli Bond Drive, I orga¬ 
nized all the events to try to sell bonds. 1 really think that 
was my way of starting to give of myself...of my good fortune 
in life. After the Holocaust, thousands of immigrants flooded 
Israel, and the country was in danger of economically collaps¬ 
ing. Golda Mier, the future Prime Minister of Israel, had spo¬ 
ken about the sale of the bonds. I remember her saying that all 
the country had for collateral was the children and the State of 


Israel. That was all I needed. 

Ironically, it had taken two thousand years for Israel to 
rebuild itself into a nation, and it took only a few years of sell¬ 
ing Israeli bonds for the country to become a world leader and 
a refuge for much of humanity. 

The Israeli Bond Drive not only changed the course of 
Israel's history, it also changed the life of Irene, the all-Ameri¬ 


can girl, forever. 
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Bagels and lox 

Song of Songs 2:10 -11 "My lover spoke and said 
to me, 'Arise my darling, my beautiful one, and 
come with me. See! The winter is past; the rains 
are over and gone. 


H erman Weisberg sat at a table with his friends. 
With ten thousand dollars in his pocket, he was 
ready to make one of the largest purchases in his 
life. Of course, I didn't know who he was; 1 certainly had no 
idea that he had that much money to spend. He was watch¬ 
ing me. I could feel his eyes follow my new, white-knit suit as 
I worked the crowd. The reception was large, and the guests 
were enjoying themselves. Before I knew it, I had sold my al¬ 
lotment of bonds and was ready to go to the kitchen to pre¬ 
pare bagels and lox for the guests. 

Freda, one of my friends working with B'nai Brith, hur¬ 
ried into the kitchen, "Irene, you need to come to my table. 
There's a man there who insists he will only buy bonds from 


y°\V" 


5 ^ 


"Who is it?" I asked her. 

"I don't know his name," she answered. "He is at-the 
head of the table where I am working, and he has been watch¬ 
ing you all night." 

I peeked out the door of the kitchen, and sure enough, 
there sat the man whose eyes I had felt_foliowing me all 
evening. 


9 4hg7 
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Boldly, I walked over to his table. / 7 7” 

"Can I help you?" I asked. ^ "] \ 

"I would like to buy ten thous^/d 1 dollars worth of 
bonds," he replied. 


pretty girl," he smiled. 

Tm very sorry," I replied "1 have no more bonds. I have 

already sold all of mine." l 

Are you crazy?" Freda whispered. She pulled me aside. "I 
have bonds left and so do some of the other women. I'll gather 
enough for him and you can sell them." M'S 4 S 

I turned back to the man and said, "I'll be right back.tyS^ 

As I returned to his table, I couldn't help but notice his 
bright blue eyes and the width of his shoulders. He seemed to 
know everyone in the room, and his smile touched my heart. 

I didn't want him to know that, though. 

"I have your bonds," I told him. 4550 

What s your name, sweetheart?" he asked. 

"My name is Irene," I answered. ' ' 

He pulled me down so he could whisper In my ear "My 
name is Herman. After we get these bonds put in order, I wan, 
to take you for breakfast." a C(7^ 

"We are serving bagels and lox for breakfast here I can't 
go with you. I'm in charge of this reception and besides, I 
don t even know you." . n, 

"You'll soon know me very well," he said confidmthPV 
h will make you feel better, you can ask one of your friends 
to come with us. I don't want to eat breakfast here with this 
crowd. Let's go somewhere else where we can talk." 
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Impulsively I rushed into the kitchen. "Freda, let's get 
someone to take over for us and go with Herman and his 
friend to breakfast."j m 1 

"Are you sur^, Irene? This isn't like you to want to 


leave.' 




"I'm sure," I told her. "There's just something about this 
man that intrigues 0 

We got our coats and walked with Herman and his friend 
outside of the temple. It was after midnight, but i knew my 
Aunt Fanny would be asleep and wouldn't worry about me. 
It was in March of 1956, and the air was fresh with spring. 
Herman touched my shoulder as he helped me slip on my 
coat. My heart was pounding. 

"What is wrong with me?" I thought to myself. "I'm be¬ 
ing silly" 47 o? 

We walked outside of the reception hall in the temple, 
and Herman escorted us to a brand new Buick Special. He 
helped me into the back seat, and Freda rode in the front seat 
with his friend, Monte, who was driving. Herman was unlike 
any man I had ever met. He was so sure of himself - so hand¬ 
some and charming. 474 

"Before we go to breakfast, I want to stop and check on 
something," he said. 

"That's fine," I replied. "I am in no hurry" 

He pulled up to the front of a bar, got out, and opened 
the back door for me and Freda. 

"I'm not going in there," I exclaimed. "What kind ofeirls 
do you think we are? We don't go into bars!" 4-14/ 
"We aren't staying here," he laughed. "Just walk in here 
111 me ^ or a ^ ew m * nut;es - 1 was * n h ere l ast evening, and I 
^ 1 must admit I had too much to drink, i just want to make sure 
that I didn't say anything out of line and offend the owner." 


y 7f777 
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Freda and I walked with Herman and his friend into the 
bar. I should have known at that point that Herman was going 
to be very special in my life. I had never, ever gone into a bar. 
This man had a magnetic pull on my heart in the first thirty 
minutes of our meeting. I could not believe that I had strolled 
into a bar in Newark, New Jersey with a man I scarcely knew. 

Herman was true to his word. We were only in the bar 
for a few minutes before he had spoken with the owner, and 
we were on our way. The owner assured him that he hadn't 
insulted anyone the night before. 

Herman took us to the Waukee Diner in Newark. The 
diner was crowded, but the owner knew Herman and we 
quickly got a table. Again, it seemed as if he knew everyone. I 
watched in amazement as he led us to our table, stopping to 
shake hands and chat with people on the way. The waitress 
soon came to take our order. 

"What will you be having," she inquired. 

"We'll have bagels and lox," Herman responded, smiling 
at me. § $ vO 

I laughed aloud. "We could have had bagels and lox at 
temple." > , : 

"But I couldn't have had you alone at temple," he said. 
"You were too busy working and selling your bonds." 

"That was what 1 was supposed to do." SfM ~ 

"I know, but we wouldn't have been able to talk. Tell me 
about yourself.” ■, .. v t ■ 

A chill ran up my spine. I didn't want to tell him about 
myself - not now, not yet. 

"My name is Irene Seigelstein. I live with my Aunt Fanny 
and my Uncle Morris. I work at RCA. I have a cousin Rita who 
just recently married." a 'N 
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"...and you are active with the Israeli Bond Drive," he 
finished for me. 

"Yes." I couldn't stop grinning at him. He was such a 
charmer - so boyish, yet so manly. 

"Tell me about 1 said - 

f "Well, there's really not much to tell. I am the oldest boy 
in a family of five siblings. I am self-employed in the scrap 
metal business. My father started the business, but about ten 
years ago, he was blinded at a fourth-of-My£elebration by a 
firecracker. I was fighting in Korea at the time, but happened 
to be home-mxleave. The army let me stay home to take care of 
my familyWmen my dad became disabled. Luckily, the United 
States Army gave me an early discharge. I've been running the 

\ business ever since." pa 

k. "Are you close to your brothers and sisters?" I asked 

wistfully. 

"Oh, yes - matter of fact, I think I see my brother coming 
in right now." 

I looked and saw a familiar man approaching our table. 

I couldn't quite place him, but I knew that I had seen him 
somewhere before. The man and his attractive date pulled up 
chairs to our table. {,06 \ 

"Irene, this is my brother Izzie," Herman introduced us. 

"Haven't I seen you somewhere before?" Izzie asked. 

"I think so," I answered. Then it dawned on me. "Aren't 
you the man that Vida told me about a few months ago?" 

"Vida...Vida," he tried to remember. "Oh yes. I saw you 
at a reception at temple. I remember now." 

"You were the loud guy,” I blurted before I realized what 

I was saying. 

Herman burst out laughing. "That's my brother," he 

co °n 


said. 
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Izzie introduced his date, Jennie, to us, and vve chatted 
like we had known each other all of our lives. Herman ex¬ 
plained how we had met earlier in the evening, and then he 
turned to his brother. 

"This is the woman I'm going to marry," he stated. 

"What?" asked Izzie. "You didn't tell me anything about 

,h,s " ' UOl\ 

“It's the first I've heard of it, too," I retorted. » 

Everyone at the table was laughing and having great fun. 
Freda was giggling at Herman's friends, and I couldn't take my 
eyes off of the man who had just proposed to me - or at least 
seemed to think I was going to marry him. The hours flew, and 
it was almost dawn when we left the diner. Herman took Freda 
home first and then his friend. 

We arrived at my home and he said, "I want to see you 
tomorrow." 


"I want to see you tomorrow, too," I whispered softly, 
"but I have driving lessons." * ,* 

"You can drive my car," he smiled. 

"Oh, no. I couldn't do that. I am finished at four o'clock, 


though." 

"I'll be here," he replied. He looked down into my eyes 
for a long time as if he was searching for something. He walked 
me to the door, and then he turned to go. 

My hands were shaking as I let myself into the house. 
Although I went to bed, I couldn't sleep. The thoughts of his 
eyes, his hands, and his smile filled my mind. I had heard of 
love at first sight, but I had never believed that it could hap¬ 
pen like this. 

When I finished my driving training the next afternoon, 
there he was. I took him in the house to meet Aunt Fanny, and 
she, too, fell in love with him. That night we went for a drive, 
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and he told me that he would like to take me out for a real date 
the next evening...just the two of us. 

"What would you like to do?" Hgrman asked me. "I will 
do anything you really want to do." * » 1 

"Harry Belafonte is in town," I told him. "I adore Harry 
Belafonte. I know it is probably too late to get tickets to see, ^ 
him in concert, but that is what I would really like to do." * J *** 
"I'll pick you up tomorrow evening and we'll go see Harry 
Belafonte," he said. cny 

I really didn't think that he could get tickets to the con¬ 
cert, but the next evening he arrived at Aunt Fanny's with two 
tickets to the Harry Belafonte show. 

"Where are you two going tonight?" she asked him. 

"Irene has wanted to see Harry Belafonte," he answered. 

"We will be going to that concert." ® / • * 

I couldn't believe it. I don't know how he got tickets, 
much less front row seats, but he did. 

Herman and I became inseparable. Each evening after we 
finished our jobs, we spent every minute together. In June, he 
officially asked me to marry him. Q a? 

"I want to marry you, Herman. I love you. I think we need 1 
to take our time and get to know each other better, though,"*// 

I told him. As I said those words to him, I knew I was hung to 
him and to myself. I didn't want to wait to marry him. This 
was the man I wanted to spend every moment with for the rest 
of my life. Still, there was so much he didn't know about me. 

I felt like I needed to be honest with him. 

"What more is there to know, Irene?" he asked patiently. 
"Herman, I am a survivor of the Holocaust," I declared. 
"There are many things you don't know about me." 

"I know I love you," he said. "Where you have been and 
what you have gone through, that is the past." 
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"I was thirteen when the Nazis invaded Hungary." 

"I realize that, Irene. That is part of a history that we can 
forget," he assured me. 

"I was a prisoner inBirkenau, in Auschwitz, in Majdanek, 
in Neuengamme, and J survived a death march. My parents and 
my brothers and my little sister...they all died in Auschwitz- 
Birkenau." 

"J/ene,^ can't even imagine what you have been through 
in your lire. But-I love you. You have come to this country, 
and you have succeeded in finding a job and building a new 
life for yourself. Now I want to be a part of that life. God saved 
you for me." 65 &33S 

I started to cry. "But you don't understand." 

"Understand what?" 

"When I was in Birkenau and Auschwitz there was a doc¬ 
tor named Dr. Mengele. I was selected to participate in some 
of his medical experiments. Herman, I was given drugs in my 
broth every day. Those drugs were meant to destroy my repro¬ 
ductive ability. I don't know if 1 can ever give you children.' 

, v "Is that what this is ail about?" Herman asked, drawing 
me close into his strong arms. "Sweetheart, don't you realize 
that 1 love you for who you are. We can have children, Irene. 

If we can't have biological children, we can adopt. I know'you 
want a family as much as I do." - 44 

"Oh, Herman, I want a family more than you will ever 
know." • ■ 

"And you shall have a family," he assured me. "The fam¬ 
ily will begin with me and you. If you will marry me, me will 
be Mr. and Mp. Herman Weisberg." cs 

I don't think I had ever been so happy. Herman became 
my family. We began planning our wedding and inviting our 
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friends, and the summer of 1956 was filled with a flurry of par¬ 
ties, showers, and wonderful memories. 

On October 27, 1956, I married Herman in the Avon 
Catering Hall in Newark, New Jersey. There were five hundred 
guests in attendance, and we were wed in a traditional Jewish 
ceremony. Aunt Fanny and Uncle David gave me away. My 
Uncle Nathan had died the year before, but the remainder of 
my father's family were there to celebrate the happy occasion 
with me. My sister-cousin Rita was my Matron of Honor. Izzie 
was Herman's best man. We had a reception before the wed¬ 
ding and dinner after the wedding. 

During one of the first dances after the wedding, I was 
dancing with my uncle, and I overheard Izzie talking to one 
of his friends. 

"When she dances with my brother," he said, "you cut in 
and we'll get her out of here." 

"I've got the airline ticket," he continued. "Won't that be 
a fix for Herman when he finds out that his wife is in Florida 
by herself and he's still here with a two-day drive before he can 
get to her on his honeymoon?" <577 

I realized what Izzie was planning. He was attempting 
to follow through with an old Jewish tradition of stealing the 
bride - ME - on her wedding day. I wasn’t about to let that 
happen. 

I smiled happily at Herman across the dance floor and 
guided my Uncle David closer to my new husband. When the 
dance was over, I kissed David's cheek and wrapped my arms 
around my tall, handsome spouse. 

"Don't you let go of me," I whispered. 

"I don't intend to ever let go of you," he murmured 


softly. 
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"No, I mean right now. Izzie and his friends are going to 
try to steal me." * 

, --I-- like some thing he would do," Herman 

chuckled. Let's get out of here." 

"We can't leave just yet, Herman. It would be rude Let's 
dance all the dances together thtmgh. Don't let anyone cut 

m ‘ 6 b 4 / 

"lhat suits me just fine," he spoke softly in my ear. 
Herman and I drove for two days to get to the Eden Rock 
Hotel in Miami, Florida. Our honeymoon was magical We 
walked on the beach during the day, ate dinner and danced in 
the evenings. After Herman would go to sleep I would watch 
him breathe. I couldn't believe that this man was my husband, 
ete was no way that he could ever know what a void he had 

filled in my life...what joy had sprung from our breakfast of 
bagels and lox. 
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Family 

Proverbs 17: 6 "Children's children are a crown 
to the aged, and parents are the pride of their 
children. ” 


W hen Herman and I returned to Elizabeth, New 
Jersey we rented an apartment and couldn't 
have been happier. I stayed in touch with my 
Aunt Fanny, but Herman's family quickly embraced me as a 
part of their large, loving family. His mother was from Poland, 
and his father was from Russia, and they had immigrated to 
the United States before the Holocaust. Herman had been born 
in the U.S. In addition to Izzie, he had a brother, Nelson, and 
two sisters, Rosie and Annie. Herman ran his business, H&W 
Scrap Metal, in Elizabeth, and although his father, Jacob, was 
blind, he wanted to know everything that was happening in 
the workplace. It was so wonderful to have a family surround¬ 
ing me. 

I continued to work for RCA and other than my night¬ 
mares, I was able to put the past behind me. During the day 
I looked forward to going home to Herman. The thoughts of 
having a baby filled my mind, but after a year of trying, I felt 
like I wasn't going to be able to conceive. In December of 1957, 
I had a heavy heart. I was beginning to suffer from depression. 
It had been ten years since I had arrived in the United States, 
and I had rebuilt my life. Herman and I both had good jobs, 
and we had a cute apartment. An overwhelming sense of sad- 
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ness filled me during that month, and I needed to explain my j 

feelings. I was afraid to tell Herman of the loss that I was feel- i 

ing; I was fearful that he would think I was mixed-up or crazy, 
so I just remained silent. 

My dreams were troubled. I especially remember one 
dream in particular. I dreamed that I had children of my own. 

The SS chased me with the children into a park in New Jersey. 

I hid with them in the park. Sometimes I would wake Herman 
while I was dreaming. He would hold me close and reassure 
me that we didn't have any children and that I was safe. I 
couldn't understand my nightmares. 

In January of 1958, I felt sick. Depression filled my soul, 
and I was tired and nauseous. My arm, where the number had j 
been tattooed in the camp, hurt. It was blue in color, some¬ 
thing I had never noticed before. Herman told me, "You need 
to go to the doctor, Irene." 

"I don't want to go to the doctor. I'm just tired. When I j 
come home from work I just want to go to bed and sleep." c^>li 

"All right," Herman said. "You can come home and sleep. 

But if you aren't feeling better in a couple of weeks, I'm going 
to get an appointment with Dr. Lowenstein, and you are hav- j 
ing a good check-up." I 

"I'm not going, Herman. He will ask me what happened ] 
to my arm, and I don't want to talk about it with him...or with fc, /I 
anyone." | 

"Don't be silly, Irene," he insisted. "I'll give you two j 

weeks." asi 

In February I was still no better, so Herman made an ap¬ 
pointment for me to have a complete physical. I was really 
afraid of what Dr. Lowenstein might find. I couldn't help but 
think about all the injections I had received from Dr. Mengele. 

Now I knew that he had been experimenting with different 
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types of viruses. I wondered if one of them was just now af¬ 
fecting my body. 

After Dr. Lowenstein examined me, he asked me to come 
and have a seat in his office. I was nervous and became even 
more disturbed when he asked the nurse to call Herman into 
his office from the waiting room. 

"Is there something wrong with me?" I questioned. 

Herman looked at me apprehensively and reached over 
and held my hand. 

"There's nothing wrong with you that time won't cure," 
he laughed. "Congratulations, you two. You're going to have 
a baby." Q ”~)0 5~ 

Tears of joy filled my eyes as Herman wrapped me in a 
bear hug and swept me off my feet. I wasn't dying! I wasn’t 
sick! Perhaps God had been trying to tell me through my 
dreams that I was going to have children, and that he would 
be with me to protect them. 

Spring returned. I felt whole again, knowing that a new 
life, a new Jewish family, was growing inside of me. Herman 
was protective of me, and we planned our future...our family. 
I wanted to work for six months so that I could have maternity 
benefits, and he agreed to let me continue as long as I felt up 
to it. We decided that I wouldn't return to work after the baby 
was born; I would stay home and be a full-time mother. 

On September 2, 1958, Mark Lawrence Weisberg entered 
the world at Beth Israel Hospital in Newark, New Jersey. I had a 
difficult delivery, for he weighed in at eleven pounds and was 
twenty-two inches long. Herman and I were ecstatic with our 
new baby boy. 

"Our son needs a house," Herman told me one day short¬ 
ly after we had come home from the hospital. 

Cl \t 
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“We have plenty of room for the time being," I assured 

him. 673] 

"No, Irene, we are a family now. I have been looking 
around and I have found an affordable home for our family in 
Hillside. It isn't far from here and it is a nice community for 
children." Q 

Within a few months we were moved and settled in our 
new home. I was so grateful to God for providing for me, but 
sometimes I became angry. I couldn't tell Herman everything 
about my past; I just kept it all bottled up inside of me. I missed 
my mother more after Mark was born than I ever had before. I 
wanted to share him with her, but she was only present in my 
mind. Her diamonds were in a safe deposit box. When I had 
come to the United States, my Aunt Fanny had helped me get 
the box at the bank, and I had not ever taken them out of that 
box. I thought of them from time to time, but I tried so hard 
to focus on the present and the future. The diamonds were a 
part of a painful past. 

Shortly after Mark's first birthday, I learned that I was 
pregnant again. Herman couldn't have been happier. 

"Let's have a little girl, this time, sweetheart," he told 
me. 

"I can't just order a little girl," I laughed. 

"Yes, you can. Just believe that we are going to have the 
most beautiful little girl to grow up with our little man. She 
should be here in the summer." 6?® I 

He was right. On June 26, 1960, Robin June entered our 
lives. She was a seven-pound bundle of joy, and when she 
looked at me with her bright blue eyes I saw great tomorrows 
for the Weisberg family. 

We took our daughter home and embraced the life God 
had offered us. The years when the children were small were 
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such happy years. Herman was a blessing to me. He was my 
loving husband, my friend, my partner...really he w T as my life. 
He helped me to achieve an impossible dream. I never wanted 
my children to know anything of my past, and he helped me 
keep my experience of the Holocaust away from them. 

I became Irene Weisberg in every way. Ghana Seigelstein 
was a memory for me. Her life was so unbearable that I could 
not share it with the man whom I loved more than anything. I 
wanted to shelter those I loved. I never wanted my children to 
feel differently. Wanting them to grow up as American children 
in an atmosphere of learning, I pushed them for perfection. 

I was especially thankful for Herman's parents. My chil¬ 
dren had grandparents. Only once did they question why they 
only had one set of grandparents. 
r "Your mother's parents were killed during the war," 
I Herman told them gently. "It was a very difficult time for her. 
t^She doesn't want to talk about it." GW 

When Robin was in first grade, we bought a much larger 
home in South Orange, New Jersey, Herman was everything 
a child could wish for in a father. He drove Mark to football 
practice and basketball practice. Robin took clarinet lessons 
and piano lessons. Both children went to public schools. I nev¬ 
er told them how lucky they were to be able to go to school, 
but sometimes I think I pushed them too hard. If one of them 
brought home a paper with a ninety, 1 wanted them to try to 
make one hundred the next time. 

Although I didn't think about it at the time, I'm sure it 
was difficult for Robin and Mark to grow up with a Holocaust 
survivor as a parent. I wanted the best for them, and perhaps 
at times I was overprotective, trying to shield them from any 
heartache. 
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Sunshine filled my life during those years. Even when 
Robin and Mark would argue over a toy, I would laugh. I knew I 
was rebuilding a family for my parents and my siblings. In this 
wonderful country, Jews were accepted and free. My children 
went to school and enjoyed activities with all of their friends, 
just as 1 had before Hitler had filled the Germans’ minds with 
bigotry. We were able to go to temple and exercise our freedom 
of religion. While Herman, Mark, and Robin were accustomed 
to the liberties in the United States, I don't think 1 ever took 
my independence for granted. The child, Chana, had seen too 
much to ever forget the price of liberation. 

Chana...how long ago that life seemed now. I began 
thinking of my promise to be the voice for the children in 
Auschwitz-Birkenau. I couldn't...I couldn't. Who would be¬ 
lieve such a nightmare? I couldn't talk about our torturers who 
almost destroyed our humanity. I focused on my tomorrows, 
because pry yesterdays were all about Auschwitz and Birkenau. 
Even in my free world, my nightmares remained the same. 
The ashes were grayer and the cries louder; the pain in the 
children's eyes was clearer. When I woke, I had to force my¬ 
self to remember where I was. How could I be the voice I had 
promised to be? I realized that I must learn from my yester¬ 
days in order to rebuild the family I had lost. 
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Heartache 

Proverbs 15:13 "A happy heart makes the face 
cheerful, but heartache crushes the spirit." 


W e had been married for ten years when 
Herman surprised me with a trip to a local 
jewelr^tore. 

"I want to buy you a cocktail ring for our anniversary," 
he said. "Choose one that you really like." £ O • l 

The jeweler's name was Michael. After showing us his 
rings from the display case, he said, "1 have some rings that I 
have designed myself. They are pricier, but would you like to 
see them?" &il I 

"This little lady has given me ten years of happiness and 
two beautiful children," Herman answered. "Let us see the de¬ 
signer rings." U fO 

Michael went to the rear of the store and brought back 
the intricate, exquisite jewelry. I was both delighted and ex¬ 
cited as I chose an anniversary gift. 

Herman slipped the ring on my finger and laughed, "I 
know it is a cliche, Irene, but a diamond is forever." 

A vise slipped around my heart and tightened. "My 
mother's diamonds..." I thought. / ^ n 

"Forever?" V % \ J 

The four loose stones had been in the safe-deposit box 
for almost twenty years. I had been successful in forgetting 
they were there...most of the time. Then my mother's voice 
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would whisper softly, "Never forget they are in your posses¬ 
sion. Guard them closely and never sell them, unless..." It was 
at this point in my memory idat I would push my mother's 
diamonds away. 

Herman sensed that somethina-svas bothering me. "What 
is it, Irene?" 

"It is nothing. Today celebrates the happiest day we have 
shared. I love my ring. It will always be a reminder to me of 
the family we have built and of our first ten years together. 

How are you going to top this gift in ten more years?" 

"I'll come up with something," he grinned. Q q —t g 

Even after ten years together, Herman still made me get ' * 
goose bumps when he came up behind me and wrapped his 
arms around my waist. He was as fit at thirty-eight as he had 
been when we met. I tried to forget about the diamonds in 
the bank box, but every time I looked at my beautiful ring, I 

those stones came to my mind. One day, on a whim, I drove 1 

to Michael's jewelry store. ] 

"Are you here to pick out something else for yourself," 
Michael teased, "or are you going to surprise Herman with a 
little something?" 

I smiled, but my voice cracked as I told him, "Neither." 

"Is there a complaint about your jewelry?" he questioned. 

"Oh, no. Nothing like that. I love my ring. I just wanted 
to ask if you would be able to do something for me." /fij 

"I'll try." 

"My parents were killed in a concentration camp in 
Europe during the war." It was a struggle for me to say those 
words. 

"I'm sorry," Michael said softly. 

"My mother gave me four diamonds before she died. 

They are small and probably not very valuable, but I wanted 
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lo see if you could design a piece of jewelry for me using my 
mother's stones." I couldn't believe how ner^^k was. 

"I would be honored, Irene. You and HenMn sit down 
and talk about what you want me to do. Come back inuring 
the diamonds with you, and we'll go from there. J 

"First I have to tell Herman about them,” I thought. 

That night after dinner 1 asked Herman to come into the 
den. He was getting ready to go bowling, and I wanted to ex¬ 
plain to him what 1 had done, and why I felt the need to do 
something with mother's diamonds. As I talked to him, I be¬ 
gan to cry. "7h}-0 

"Shhh...Irene. There's no need for tears. You know 111 
support you in whatever you need to do." lie sat beside me on 
the couch and hlrrfaS my face toward his. "Why didn't jou 
tell my YQikhad something that had been your mother's?" 

4h?man,.l have tried to put my painful past behind me. 
1 want to forget. I don't want anyone to have to know of the 

”/§ W/ . i_ s _j. T nrn. 


horrible things I have been rfftStfeh. Most of all, I want to pro¬ 
tect you and Mark and Robin. “7 

"But, Irene," he said, "those diamonds are all you have of 
your mother's...of anything from your family. Someday Robin 

should have them." 1 ^ ^ 

"I know," I cried softly. "I've just never been able to talk 

about them." 

Herman looked at me closely. "How were you able to hide 
them for a year and a half - while you were in the camps? 

"I swallowed them," I whispered. 

A look of horrible understanding came into his eyes. "Oh, 
no. Oh, baby, no. I'm so sorry. I really have no idea of what 

your life was like during those years." *7 ^ ' 

"I don't want to talk about it anymore, but I would like to 

have the stones mounted into a piece of jewelry." 

7 ) Si 
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"Why not have them shaped into a teardrop, sweetie?" 
Herman suggested. "It would be symbolic of all the tears your 
mother cried.;.and all the tears you have shed because of your 
suffering and loss." 

A weight lifted from my body and I smiled. 

"That is a beautiful idea," I replied. ion 

Herman contujme^ "Have them set into a pendant, and 
you can wear them close to your heart." 

"Oh, I dgn’ybink I can wear them, Herman. I'd just like 
to have them in a nice setting to pass to Robin someday." 

"You'll wear them/Herman smiled. "When the time is 
right... you'll carry your mother with you." \ 

I 

0 0 0 0 0 


Three more anniversaries passed, and we were blissfully 
happy. Herman was on a bowling league and one night a week 
was "boys' night out." One evening attempting to bowl his 
second three-hundred game, he had a pain shoot from his 
chest - down his left arm. Izzie, his brother, rushed him to the 
hospital. I will never forget that date. It was January 20, 1969. 
When 1 arrived at the hospital, the doctors told me that my 
husband was in critical condition, and that he needed open- 
heart surgery in order to survive. 

We found the best surgeon in the United States to try 
to save my husband's life. In fact, he had performed the ex¬ 
act same surgery on President Dwight D. Eisenhower. When 
Herman came home from the hospital, we had to change 
some of our eating habits. I followed the doctor's orders per¬ 
fectly and so did Herman. By summer he was able to resume 
his daily activity at our home, but he wasn't allowed to work. 
Even though there were times that I could tell he was frus- 
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trated because he couldn't go into work, I could tell that he 
enjoyed having the time to watch Mark and Robin grow. 

Early in November, Herman's doctor told him that he 
could begin going into work for a few hours a day, and he en¬ 
couraged him to start walking. When he returned home from 
the doctor on that Friday afternoon, he was excited. 

"Finally, I can begin to live again," he said to me. 

I hugged him and said a silent prayer of thanks for my 
husband's recovery. 

"Since you're so much better," I told him, "why not take 
Mark to get a haircut? ^ 1 1100 

When the two returned from the barber, dinner was not 
quite ready. 

"Let's take a walk around the block, Dad," said Mark. He 
was so glad that his dad was feeling better. The two walked in 
the crisp November air and returned home with rosy cheeks. 

We had a wonderful Sabbath dinner that evening. We lit 
our candles and relaxed. Mark and Robin were excited because 
they were gmngJjo get to stay up late. 

"Irene, you nave been cooped up with me for all these 
' months,",Hmr^n said. "Why don't you go spend some time 
with your^mends tonight? Beverly called earlier today, and 
she's having some'ot vour friends for dessert. I want you to 

RO.-73F 

"Not tonight, Herman. I want to be with you." 

"Oh, honey.-Go on over there for an hour or so. It will be 
good for you." 7M- 05 

Reluctantly I agreed, and I walked to Beverly's house, 
which was only three houses down the street. The girls and I 
ended up playing canasta and had a wonderful time. 
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When I got home, Mark and Robin had already gone to 
bed, and Herman was sitting in the den watching "The Johnny 
Carson Show." 

"Come sit with me, sweetheart," he said. —^ . 

I snuggled next to him on the sofa. Cw w J. | 

"I've been doing a lot of thinking while you were out," 
he said. 

"Oh, really..." I replied playfully. 


f5l Herman was serious. "1 can't believe that Mark and Robin 
are growing up so quickly,Che said. "It seems like only yester¬ 
day that we were a frairPwe “weren't going to be able to have 
children." 

"1 know," I smiled. "What a blessing those two have been 
in our lives!" 7 ^ C 

"I booked a catering hall tonight for Mark's Bar Mitzya]x" 
he told me. "I made reservations for 150 couples." 7 7 

"Herman! Mark's Bar Mitzvah is two years from now. 
Don't you thuikJ&is is a little early?" I questioned. ■7SW 
"Well, I just got it on my mind and thought l might as 
well do something about it. At least we have the hall in ad¬ 
vance. There's a waiting list for it, you know." 7530 
"Not a two-year waiting list," I said. 

Herman smiled. "Let's go to bed. I've had a busy day. I'm 
so glad to be feeling like my old self again." 7S£$ 

We went into the bedroom to get ready for bed, and I 
heard Herman in the bathroom brushing his teeth. He was in 
such a good mood. 

As 1 pulled my nightgown over my head, I heard a loud 
crash. Rushing into the bathroom, I could see Herman wedged 
between the shower and the basin. He was still upright, but he 
was gasping. I rushed to the phone to dial for help. 
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at ,he houSe ' ” etman 
w , s r.t was November 8, 1969. , was thirty-eight years 
old, entering another Holocaust. 1 lost the love of my hfe. 
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Facing My Past 


Job 10: 20 - 21 "Are not my few days almost over? 
Turn away from me so I can have a moment's joy 
before I go to the place of no return, to the land of 
gloom and deep shadow." 


I n 1990,1 moved to Pembroke Pines, Florida. My chil¬ 
dren had both graduated from high school and col¬ 
lege. During the years following Herman’s death, I 
remarried, but the marriage didn't work. The love of my life 
had been Herman, and like my mother, father, and siblings, I 
had lost him, too. 

I devoted my life to my children. When Mark celebrated 
his Bar Mitzvah, 1 wore my mother's diamonds for the first 
time. I missed Herman, but I had my mother's love around a 
chain on my neck, reminding me that I must stay strong for 
my children. 

When Mark was in junior high school, he had been 
studying World War II, Hitler's rise to power, and the concen¬ 
tration camps in history class. He asked me if I knew someone 
who had been there who he could interview for his paper. I 
told him yes. I told him to write down the questions before 
the interview. The day he had to do his homework, I asked 
to see the questions. I was reading them, and I was answering 
them. When he realized that I was answering his questions, he 
asked "How do you know all of that?" When I told him that 1 
was the Holocaust survivor he was supposed to interview, he 

7SC> 
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couldn't bear it. He rushed from the kitchen table where he 
had been doing his homework and slammed the door behind 
him to his room. It was just as I had feared; the truth was too 
unbelievable for him - or for anyone else for that matter. 

But in 1994, the movie Schindler's List came out. I de¬ 
cided to go see the movie because of the favorable publicity 
it was generating. It was a difficult decision for me to go see 
the movie, because I knew that the subject would be painful. 
I knew that old memories would be conjured in my mind... 
memories that I had tried to repress. Still...something inside 
me urged me to go...and I did. 

That movie changed my life. Sitting in the darkened the¬ 
ater as the credits rolled down the screen, I vowed to become 
the voice I had promised to be almost fifty years before. I de¬ 
cided I had to talk about the torturers that almost destroyed 
our scriptures, our Torah, our temples, our humanity. I knew 
it would be difficult to describe so much sorrow in this free 
world in which I now lived. 

Over the years, my nightmares had never ceased. Always 
the ashes were grayer and the children's screams louder, but 
the painful dreams were all similar. When I would wake, I 
would drown the memories of the suffering eyes of children, 
and I would swim toward consciousness, fighting to remember 
where I was. 

As I sat alone in that theater, l decided to not only live 
for the present, but also to focus on my tomorrows. My yes¬ 
terdays had been filled with Auschwitz and Birkenau, and I 
had never faced those yesterdays. Somewhere in my broken 
past were valuable lessons that I could teach humanity. I knew 
that I needed to grasp those horrible memories and turn them 
into something positive to share with the present and future 
generations. 
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I had only been thirteen, just a child, when I had wit¬ 
nessed injustice and intolerance against humanity. The chil¬ 
dren of my future could learn from my pain. But how? How 
could I teach them? How could I speak after fifty years of 
silence? 

As I sat there, I thought of Sabka. The last words that she 
had said to me reverberated through my mind, "We will show 
the world that we did overcome the impossible and that ha¬ 
tred and intolerance cannot be permitted on this earth." 

With tears streaming down my cheeks, I remembered the 
children. I knew that I could do nothing to help them, but I 
could do something to help the children of the future. I de¬ 
cided, in that silent theater, to make children the focus of the 
remainder of my life. I also knew that it was my duty to bear 
witness. 

Ironically, one of my friends, Frances Rubel, called me 
later that week and said she needed to speak with me; she 
wanted to talk about a trip she had taken called the March of 
the Living. I told her to come over and we would talk about 
it. 


"Irene," said Frances. "I know that you are a survivor of 
the camps. I have had a difficult time facing my past, and I 
know that you have, too. 'this trip was the most horrible, most 
wonderful thing I've ever experienced." \ j 

/^WTfat did you do on this March of the Living?" I asked. 
"We visited the death camj 
then we ended the journey in Isra^ 

"Oh, I don't think I could do that. I don't want to go 
back. I have had to fight so hard to get the horrors of my past 
into the depth of my brain; 1 don't want to take a chance that 
I might let those memories surface." , 
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"Irene, in order to move forward into trie future, you 
must face your past." \ i 

"I'm sorry, Frances," I told her. "It has taken me fifty 
years to even admit that I was a part of those atrocities. I 
/ nave decided to talk to school children about hatred, preju¬ 
dice, and intolerance. I just cannot bring myself to go back to*”} 
those places where I suffered so much in my childhood. It is 
unthinkable." 

"Well, just think about it," Frances said. i^j 

As the weeks passed, I couldn't get the thoughts of that 
trip out of my mind. I decided that I would see exactly what the 
March of the Living was ail about. I discovered that the journey 
was organized by the Central Agency for Jewish Education. It 
was started in 1988. The participants were teenagers between 
the ages fifteen to eighteen, and these teenagers came from 
all over the world. The purpose of the trip was to increase the 
understanding of the Holocaust and to teach about Jewish 
history before, during, and after the war. The students would 
walk through all the death camps to learn, to remember, to re¬ 
mind, and to honor; then they would travel to Israel, learning 
how Israel was re-born after the Holocaust. This intrigued me. 
Maybe I could help these teenagers understand the dark days 
in history. But could I stand to face my past? I thought long 
and hard about the personal consequences I might suffer as 
opposed to the difference my presence might make. I decided 
that my pain and emotions were not important; I would bear 
the burden of my past for the rest of my life anyway. What was 
important was that the future generations learn from my pain. 

I reminded myself that I wasn't going back for myself, but for 
Sabka, for Hinda, for my brothers, and all the children of the 
past and the children of the future. Then I received a call from 
Susan Rachlin, a leader from the March of the Living, encour- 
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aging me to go on this march, She told me that the March of 
the Living was a march back into history. At the conclusion 
of the march, the participants would have a better and clearer 
picture of the Holocaust. I made a commitment to participate 
in a journey back into my dreadful childhood in order to bring 
a few pages of history to life for these teens. 

First I had to be interviewed by Rochell Baltok. Rochell 
was the executive director of the March of the Living in South 
Broward, Florida. During the interview she kept on asking me 
why I wanted to go on the March of the Living. I replied, "I 
didn't say I wanted to go on the March of the Living." She^^ 
peated that question, and I repeated my answer several times 
during the course of the interview. Since I had made the com¬ 
mitment to go, even though I really didn't want to go, I felt 
compelled to participate in the march. 

In order to prepare myself for the journey, I attended a 
series of workshops with teens and the staff. In every meeting, 
the staff encouraged me and told me how much my going 
would make a difference. After four months of studying how 
to talk to teenagers, learning what the trip would entail, and 
discussing some of the exact locations I would visit, I packed 
my luggage and headed for the airport. 

Carrying one suitcase and a backpack took me back in 
time when once before I carried the same amount of baggage 
on a terrible cattle train trip. It saddened me that I was so inse¬ 
cure with the thoughts I was having. Truthfully, I was terrified 
of what might happen to me. I knew that this would be a jour¬ 
ney of pain; I knew I would be reminded of the horrors of the 
flames, the ashes that darkened the sky, the hunger, the cold, 
the lice...everything that had been a part of my childhood. 

Fortunately, the group from Florida who had befriended 
me consisted of kind, caring, compassionate individuals who 
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gave me strong support and courage. Without that group, it 
would not have been emotionally possible for me to partici¬ 
pate on the March of the Living. 

When our plane landed in Poland, I gazed out the win¬ 
dow as the stewards placed our luggage next to a truck to 
take us to Treblinka. I was trembling. The truck resembled the 
trucks from 1944. The memory of the two children who had 
fallen from the back of the truck flashed through my mind. "I 
cannot get off of this plane," I thought. "Why did I try to do 
this?" 


"Come on, Irene," one of the teenagers said to me. "I will 
help you." ^ \ 

I did get off that plane, and for the first time in fifty years, 
I stepped foot onto hallowed ground ... ground where I had 
lost my family.... I was there for their memory...in their hon¬ 
or. ..I had to keep that thought in my mind. 

The first place we visited was Treblinka. I could not be¬ 
lieve my eyes. The Nazis had destroyed the evidence of the 
murder of 800,000 Jews. The Polish government had erected 
17,000 boulders and rocks of different sizes with the names of 
countries, cities, and towns engraved on them. It looked like a 
cemetery. In the center stood an enormous pit in which thou¬ 
sands of bodies had been burned...a mass grave. I searched for 
the stone representing Czechoslovakia because I had relatives 
living in Czechoslovakia, and I found that it was one of the 
tallest of all of the stones. The size of the stones represented 
the vast murders. I lit candles around the stone, and together 
with some of the teens, we said a prayer for all of my dead rela¬ 
tives. As we left the camp, it was raining, a cold, dreary rain, 
just like the rains fifty years before. 
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That evening, 1 read a poem. 1 remembered my mother 
telling me to read poems when I was sad. I didn't know who 
had written the poem, but I read: 

LISTF.N TO THE WIND 
Treblinka 


Listen to the wind 

For there is nothing else we can listen to. 

This was the place where children never grew up 
And old men had no children to console. 

Listen to the stones, for the stones themselves 
Were broken as our hearts were broken. 

This is the place of eternal night. 

Never will there be sun here... 

Do not trust your eyes. 

Never trust anything for there is no one to trust here. 

In this place people were abandoned , doomed... 

Their solitude and silence were such that even now 
We capture them simply by being here. 

We could build a city here where three quarters of a mil¬ 
lion people 

Lived and vanished overnight. 

There would he enough doctors, enough teachers, enough 
parents, 

Enough children, enough dreams...to build a nation. 
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And in this space which became the grave of man's 

heart 

A kingdom vanished. 

Listen to the wind. Listen to the sky; 

For we are here to pray...as in a cemetery. 

They have no cemetery! 

They did not even have a cemetery. 

We are their cemeteries! 

The next day, I re-entered Auschwitz. Standing in front 
of the camp, looking at the entrance, my feet froze to the 
ground. That sign...it was still the same... "ARBEIT MACHT 
FRET' (Work Makes You Free). I couldn't take another step, but 
looking at blue jackets surrounding me, I suddenly felt strong. 
These were the children of the future. These teenagers were 
taking me back so that I could go forward. 

Soon I entered the courtyard where the prisoners had been 
executed by firing squads. It is called the shooting wall. I went 
into the building with a torture chamber below. It had been 
there that I had stood in the cold water, blinded by darkness, 
surrounded by four shivering girls. 1 could not go down to that 
dungeon. I told some of the teens what had happened there, 
but I could not bring myself to descend into that gloom. 

We entered Block 25, which is today the museum in 
Auschwitz. There I saw hair, shoes, suitcases, and family be¬ 
longings that families had brought with them. This was the 
first time I had seen this place since my belongings had been 
taken from me. Everything that I saw there told a story about a 
person. Those items screamed their owners' heartbreak. 
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The walk from the museum barracks to the gas chamber 
and the crematory was surreal. In my mind, the teens in the 
blue jackets were people in rags walking to their deaths. On 
the way to the crematory, there was a sign pointing the way to 
the death chambers. As we passed the sign, several teens asked, 
"Why didn'tvoa resist when you saw this sign? Why did ev¬ 
eryone mardvw tSeir deaths like sheep to the slaughter? We 
would have fought!” 

I realized how much these teenagers did not know so I 
answered themJjW^jd resist by staying alive. We did that to 
defy Hitler. Thar wasour only weapon." They were not much 
older than I had been. I explained to them that the sign was 
not there. 

"But didn't the Jews know what was happening, espe¬ 
cially after it had happened over and over again?" J 

"We had no choice. By the time we realized where we 
were, it was too late...it was impossible to resist," I told them 
quietly. "Many people did try. Unfortunately, most did not 
succeed. For every defiant person, many others were punished 
for trying." 768° 

One of the teenagers accidentally stepped from the walk 
onto the grass. "At least you had the grass to cushion your feet 
when you had to go barefoot." 7 9oo i 

I looked down at my feet. I could feeLfche cold rain and 
the mud between my toes. "There was no grass in Auschwitz 
in 1944, child. If there hacljh^en grass growing under my feet, I 
would have eaten it." The teenagers looked at me in disbelief. 

We walked again. The entrance to the number two gas 
chamber was down...lower...the entrance was narrow. As we 
got near the door, I wanted to turn back, but now, as it had 
been then, it was too packed with people. I could not turn 
around, and once again the blue jackets turned into the naked 
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prisoners. When I got to the entrance I grabbed onto the door, 
and I dug my fingernails into the blue wall that was still blue 
from the cyclone B gas; I could smell the gas that was still very 
strong, and the fear of death still embraced me. “God, please 
save me!" 

One of the teens pulled me outside of the chamber. 
"Shhh....you don't have to go in this time." 

I blinked my eyes. “Ifyou make it," said the boy, "live a little 
for me, too." 

Wiping the tears from my eyes, I looked for him, but he 
was gone. The blue-jacketed teen was holding my hand. "You 
are going to be OK. This time, the Jewish children are going to 
leave here and help you tell your story." 

I smiled through my tears. 

The next day, 6,000 people from the forty countries gath¬ 
ered in Auschwitz, alphabetically by country, to begin the 
March of the Living, commemorating the death marches. We 
marched six across in each row. I marched at the end of a row 
of six. In 1944, we had marched in rows of five. I had always 
been in the middle of the row because of my age and my size. 
I had to hide so the SS would not gas me. 

On this day I wanted to show everyone that I was not 
afraid anymore. The group with me was concerned about me. 
They wanted to ease my grief and support me as I tried to face 
my past. I explained to them that I wanted to walk alone; they 
understood, but stayed close to me. When I approached the spot 
where Dr. Mengele decided who lived and who died, I wanted 
to shout, “I am alive....in spite of your experiments you put me 
through....I am alive. I am back here with all these Jews, and 
you cannot touch us anymore. We will never forget the ones 
you sent into the flames. We will honor them today...always." 
I was silent, though. I could not shout at him when I looked 
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at the teens marching quietly. I was ashamed that for a mo¬ 
ment I had wanted revenge. When I saw how much evidence 
had been destroyed so the world could not see what the Nazis 
had done, I got so angry I wanted to hit someone. Most of all, I 
wanted to scream at Mengele the way he had screamed at me. 

I didn't want to frighten the teens that walked with me so I 
walked alone into an empty gypsy barrack that was still stand¬ 
ing and I did shout, “Look at me. I am still alive. I am back with 
five thousand healthy children and you can't touch us now. We 
are going to be the voice for the millions of innocent children 
you sent into the flames." I knew there was no room for hatred 
in my life and this brief outburst was my retribution, ^ ^ 

From that point on, I walked the path of my family, for 
my family, and for the six million souls who had perished in 
the number two gas chamber and crematory. Many dignitar¬ 
ies spoke that day, as well as survivors from all over the world. 
Standing there with the rabbis, the teenagers, and the families 
of victims, I understood that it had been important for me to 
face my past. The gas chamber was a pile of rubble, but I went 
down under the rubble. I could feel the presence of my family. 

I lit candles, and I could smell the gas embedded in the walls, 
blue and green from the cyclone B. I scraped up some ashes 
from where the ovens were and took a few small stones to take 
to Israel. My parents had always dreamed of going to Palestine; 
now I could help them get there. 

I lit candles and prayed. As I lifted my head I saw a table, 
set for a Seder, and my family was sitting around it. Next to mv. 
little sister was an empty chair. “That is my chair," I thoughfv / 
I crept around the gas chamber to sit in my chair, but my 
mother stood up and raised her hand and held it in front of 
me, “You cannot sit in your chair today. Promise me that you 
will not cry anymore and do what you must, Chana." I gasped. 
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I was Chana.... I reached out to hug my mother, but she was 
not there...nor was the table. 

I sat down on the floor and wrote her a letter. 

The letter..../ will not cry anymore, and I will never forget 
the children who died a cruel death because their eyes were not blue 
enough or their skin was not light enough or they were Jewish. I 
will never forget the painful look in their eyes when they marched 
to their death. 

Dear Mother, 

This letter I am writing to you is very special. 

I want to tell you how much I missed you. I missed 
you on my wedding day. You didn't share my hap¬ 
piness. Most I missed you when I gave birth to your 
grandchildren and you couldn't hold them. It is dif¬ 
ficult to live with the fact that you were cheated of 
enjoying them. As for me, being a mother today I 
can feel the pain you felt when your children died 
in your arms from the gas. For me, there is no medi¬ 
cine 1 can take to heal my pain. I am still learning 
to live with it. But I promise you to tell the world 
all that happened and I hope that God will help me 
stay strong. I pray that he watches over our children 
of tomorrow so that they can remember the past 
and never be silent when they see injustice against 
people. What happened to us should never happen 
again. On this day I am making a commitment to 
help heal the sickness of hatred. When I can't help 
heal anymore, I hope to sit in my chair and tell them 
that they are being remembered and learned from. 

Love, 

Chana 
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When I came up from that gas chamber, I shared my past 
with the future generation for the first time in fifty years, and I 
haven't stopped sharing it since then. Oh, yes, I was liberated 
on May 7, 1945, but it had taken me a lifetime of living and 
five thousand teenagers to achieve personal freedom. Hitler 
lost his battles. I won the war. I was liberated and freed from 
Birkenau's training ground where the SS had trained me to 
step over the dead bodies on the road of murder. Hitler set me 
up to lose hope; I had kept my hope. ..and my faith. 

As I talked to the teenagers, I told them that 1 wished I 
could talk to my captors. I wished I could tell them, "I survived 
your atrocities and I care for others. I smile and I walk among 
people that value humanity. It may have taken me fifty years 
to speak of your tortures that almost destroyed humanity, but 
I will be silent no more." 

The next day was Remembrance Day, and our group 
came back to Birkenau where I had spent eight months of my 
camp life. I walked from place to place remembering, trying 
to conclude my visit, trying to remember, and trying to learn. 
Again that evening, I wrote: 


Cry Not 


I promise not to cry anymore for you... 

I'll just always remember you. 

I heard you when you cried for help... 
When you walked down that deadly ramp. 
"Shima Israel" were your last words. 

You went to heaven, I was told. 

The emptiness I feel since then, 

I tried to stop crying, hut I cry again. 

I am doing everything that you asked 
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And telling the truth about their barbaric task 
To tell you all that happened then. 

I am alive and telling your story 
And God will help me with all that I have to do. 

I will always remember you... 

But I will not cry again for you. 

The trip reached its conclusion in Israel. I saw the proud 
expression on the faces of the teenagers as they departed the 
plane. How wonderful it was to be a part of a group of chil¬ 
dren who were proud of their heritage. I had guilt in my heart, 
knowing that I was lucky to have been spared from the flames 
when so many were taken. I realized that God had a plan for 
my life. I was spared in order to leave my legacy so that the 
future generations would bear witness for me. These teenag¬ 
ers made a commitment to keep Israel our home forever and 
chose to serve as the witness to the witness. 
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THE LAST DAYS 

Obediah: IS "The day of the Lord is near for all 
nations. As you have done, it will be done to you; 
your deeds will return upon your own head." 

W hile I was on the March of the Living, I met 
Jennifer Resnick, and she told me that she was 
an interviewer for the Survivors of the Shoah 
Visual History Foundation. 1 had never heard of the founda¬ 
tion, and I asked her what it was. She told me that Steven 
Spielberg and the foundation had asked trained interviewers 
to interview Holocaust survivors, liberators, and eyewitnesses 
and obtain as many testimonies as possible. Spielberg had al¬ 
ready completed the film Schindler's List when this project be¬ 
gan. Jennifer asked me if she could interview me. I agreed to 
the interview. By 1995, Jennifer had my testimony sent to the 
Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation. 

In 1997, I received a phone call from Bonnie Semiton. 
She informed me that she was working for Mr. Steven Spielberg 
and the Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation. 
She told me that she was familiar with my testimony, and she 
asked me if 1 would agree to be in a film and review my tes¬ 
timony. Bonnie said that in my first testimony I had talked 
about diamonds, but I hadn't given details about what hap¬ 
pened to the diamonds. I told her no one had ever asked me 
what happened to the diamonds. I didn't believe her at first. 
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I thought someone was playing a practical joke. I listened to 
her, though. 

Finally, I agreed to review my testimony, but I explained 
to her that I only talked about my past for educational pur¬ 
poses. She said, "That's exactlv what we are going to do with 
your testimony." 

The Survivors of the Shoah Visual History Foundation 
called me again and set up a date to come to film me. They 
asked me if there was any place I wanted to go that I had not 
been able to go before. Since I had just come back from the 
concentration camps and the March of the Living, 1 knew I 
didn't want to go back there. I had never been back to my 
hometown, and I asked them if I could take my children and 
go back to the town where I was born and spent the early years 
of my childhood. They agreed to take me "home." 

Mark couldn't go with me, so my daughter Robin and I 
made the trip. We flew out of Miami and went to Frankfurt, 
Germany, and then on to Budapest, Hungary. The crew met 
us in Hungary. From Budapest, we traveled by van to Poleno, 
which is now in the Ukraine. Before we got to Poleno, the 
Survivors of the Shoah History Foundation had sent a female 
crewmember who spoke Russian to find what was left of my 
past. When Robin and I arrived in Poleno, I was sad at first. 
I knew I was not going to find who 1 wanted to find. I was 
happy, though, to be able to go to the front yard of my house, 
to visit my school, and to go back to see the site of my de¬ 
stroyed temple. I felt a sense of belonging, and I w T as happy to 
show my daughter some of my heritage, although I knew that 
in reality it wasn't mine because my heritage had been taken 
away from me. 

I met two of my schoolmates, Marya and Olena, and that 
saddened me more than anything. I was hoping to find a bit 
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of happiness from my past, but the first thing they wanted to 
know was if I had come back to take something away from 
them that had belonged to me. I explained that I had returned 
to show my child where I was from and to let her see where 
her grandparents and the family she had never known had 
lived. I felt it was important for her to understand her roots. 
The only happiness I found by being back in my hometown 
was that I found my mother's helper. 

We spent almost a week filming in Poleno and Ungvar. I 
realized that Poleno was no longer my home, but I was happy 
that the United States of America was my true home. I was 
ready to leave Poleno to go "home." My part of the filming 
was finished. 

After The Last Days was completed, Robin and I traveled 
to California to the first premier. Visiting the Survivors of the 
Shoah History Foundation for the first time, I walked through 
the building where history was being preserved. My heart was 
filled with joy, and I felt a strong tomorrow for future gen¬ 
erations and the world. Because of the caring of Mr. Steven 
Spielberg, the world will never forget what happened in the 
dark days in history and will remember the many innocent 
humans w T ho perished during the fires of the Holocaust. 

After the premier, The Last Days was nominated for an 
Academy Award for Best Documentary. In 1998, the film 
won the Academy Award. The Oscar was given to Mr. Steven 
Spielberg. My dream had become a reality. How I wished I 
could speak to my silent friend, Sabka. I wanted to tell her 
that I had become the voice I had promised. The world was 
not going to forget. 

The Last Days brought awareness of the real events that 
took place in history. Although I had been a number during 
the Holocaust, and that number had replaced my name and 
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my dignity, I had never lost my faith and my hope. By partici¬ 
pating in The Last Days, I found courage and strength to share 
my story with others. 

The most gratifying aspect of the film has been the com¬ 
ments that students have made about my role in the film and 
about the impact the movie made on their lives. A thirteen 
year old wrote: I gained an abundance of knowledge from the 
movie The Last Days. I had no idea the events of the Holocaust 
were that extreme. Overall, l learned that if we forget, it will hap¬ 
pen again. 

A college student wrote: If / could sum up what the film 
taught me, / could express it in two words. Those two words would 
be hate and love. Hatred caused the slaughter of millions of people; 
hatred caused one man to corrupt billions of people into believing 
what he believed. Love made it possible for survivors to keep on liv¬ 
ing; love makes it possible for survivors to share their experiences 
with us first hand; love made The Last Days possible. My commit¬ 
ment is to teach that kind of love. 

Sabka is no longer my "silent" friend. I have shared her 
story with millions of people. Her voice has been heard. 
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future Generations 

Deuteronomy 4:6 "Only be careful, and watch 
yourselves closely so that you do not forget the 
things your eyes have seen or let them slip from 
your heart as long as you live. Teach them to your 
children and to their children after them." 

T hese are the words inscribed on the wall of the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington, DC. The words 
were written by Moses almost 3,500 years ago. It is 
my hope that people of all walks of life will heed these words. 

Since I first went on the March of the Living, 1 have re¬ 
turned many times to the home of my childhood, the death 
camps. I have shared my story with many people, many coun¬ 
tries, and many governments. Sometimes it is still hard for 
me to believe that I am alive and that 1 have shared my past 
with the most powerful government in the world...the United 
States of America. Sharing my story with children has been 
most important to me because those children will be the gov¬ 
ernment of the future. It will be their responsibility to make 
sure that everyone is free to practice their beliefs. We must all 
remember the Holocaust to make sure it doesn't happen again. 
The Holocaust is not just a part of history, but an event that 
lingers in the present. 

In today's world, the focus has been upon the events of 
September 11, 2001. This was an end of an era when America 
felt safe. In reality, America was in danger of forgetting how 
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powerful a force hatred could be, perhaps pushing the events 
of the Holocaust aside to take place on one or two pages of a 
history book. The new America has tasted the bitterness of vio¬ 
lence and mass death. The United States has taken a painful 
refresher course in what they could have easily forgotten. 

America is a brilliant country. Freedom comes at a high 
price. No longer naive, the citizens of this great nation now 
recognize that hate and prejudice fuel destruction. The lessons 
of the Holocaust must be taught to the children, for it is the 
children who hold tomorrow. If this country will stand togeth¬ 
er against prejudice, racism, and promote tolerance, together 
we can make a difference and change lives and behaviors. 

Today I am seventy-five years old, and I am one of the 
youngest Holocaust survivors. The next generation will not 
be able to meet a survivor...to hear the story first-hand. This 
generation of children today has an important mission. They 
must learn from the past in order to teach the future. The task 
today's children are facing is really quite similar to the assign¬ 
ment Moses gave his children many years ago. 

My hope is that the youth of today embrace a good un¬ 
derstanding of this painful event. When I am no longer here, 
I hope that they will carry my message to generations to come 
so those fires of hell become a light of hope. There are those 
who say the Holocaust never happened. I am one of the work¬ 
ers against those who tirelessly deny the Holocaust. Those who 
deny will not succeed because we remember. 

My hopes are to instill a trust in youth which will compel 
them to speak out against crimes against humanity whenever 
they see it. I came forward to share my own degrading experi¬ 
ence in hopes that my personal story could influence future 
generations to work to understand and prevent intolerance 
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and indifference. I don't want the world to forget what hap¬ 
pened to us because I don't want it to happen again. 

For too long, hatred, fear, and intolerance have torn fam¬ 
ilies, communities, and nations around the world apart. If this 
world is to achieve lasting peace, all people must learn that 
even if we come from different backgrounds, races, and cul¬ 
tures, we share common values and dreams for our future gen¬ 
erations. With care and support, each individual can grow up 
to become a healthy, happy, responsible adult who will make 
valuable contributions to society. Remembering the Holocaust 
teaches us what is important in life. If the future generations 
remember the Holocaust, it will be a lasting memorial to the 
victims. 

I cannot explain the darkness from our history when I 
was a child, but I must always remember it so 1 will not be 
silent. 1 refuse to forget the victims of the Holocaust or to let 
them fade into pictures or names in a museum. As long as I am 
able I will speak worldwide to improve human conditions and 
to bring awareness that genocide is possible, even in a civilized 
modern world. My goal is to make a difference in one person 
every time I share my painful past. 

We must pause to remember a tragic era in our history 
when light was obscured by darkness and when the forces of 
evil were arrayed against our people. Six million Jews, count¬ 
less others, and one and a half million children were sent to 
their deaths in Auschwitz, Birkenau, Dachau, Buchenwald, 
Treblinka, Teresenstadt, Bergen-Belsen, and others. These 
names evoke horror and pain, and yet we recall these names 
and the barbarous acts associated with them. We must inspire 
generations yet unborn to learn well the lessons of that evil 
time. The memory of the slain must forever be etched in the 
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conscience of mankind. We cannot answer their cries, but we 
must never be silent in the face of injustice. 

Today, in spite of the chemicals in my soup and the ex¬ 
periments, I have a handsome son, a beautiful daughter, and 
five grandchildren that light up my life every day. To me, 
they are a miraculous gift, and I am grateful. My mother's dia¬ 
monds survived the atrocities with me, and they are to go to 
the first-born girl in each generation of my family forever. The 
diamonds are never to be sold unless, God forbid, they are 
needed to buy bread. 

Dearest Mother 

Dearest Mother, lost to me 

Your soul breathes in my heart. 

Your words 1 will never forget. 

You shine so brightly 
Like your diamonds- 
Forever a part of me. 

Continue please to kindle the spirit 
Which helps me find the words 
To tell of the flames. 

Inspire me, Mother, 

To gain strength and tell the story 
That awakens and enlightens the children. 

My beautiful mother of diamonds, 

You live in the hearts of all that listen- 
Not only your children and grandchildren- 
In all children. 

My beautiful Mother, 

I came to your resting place 

And brought Jewish children 

Wearing jackets with Jewish stars of pride 
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Not jackets with stripes of shame and fear. 

My beautiful Mother , 

I am keeping my promise to you. 

I am telling the world of our torturers and 
We remember and always will. 

Your diamonds are with me. 

I love you. 

Chana 

The following letter was written by the author following 
her husband's death. 

To you, Herman, the love of my life, 

We have gone through happy and sad days to¬ 
gether, but most were happy days because I always 
had your love. When I thought I couldn't go on, 
you were always there to comfort me. 

I want to tell you what your love has done. 

It has given me courage and strength. Your 
love caused my sadness to diminish, and it was a 
great gift. I love you because you made the impos¬ 
sible possible. You understood me completely. 

There is no person on this earth who can mea¬ 
sure up to you.. 

I was so very lucky to have you in my life, even 
if it was for such a short time. 

I always prayed to grow old with you and to be 
happy with you until our last days. 

I will always love you. 

Your short stop, Irene 
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The following letters were written by the author to her 
two children. 

Dear Mark Lawrence, my only son, 

One day, when you read this, you will under¬ 
stand better why I am so protective of you and al¬ 
ways soften your fall. When you were born, your 
father and I knew that God loved us and had blessed 
us with a wonderful son like you. 

You were the greatest treasure we could have 
asked for. For me, you were especially a miracle 
because of my past experiences. You made my life 
happy. 

Now that you are grown, I am very proud of 
you and your achievements. You are a father now to 
two precious little boys like you were. I still want to 
protect you and soften your falls. 

I wish you happiness, health, and the best in 
life. I love you. 

Mom 


Dear Robin, my only daughter, 

When you were born on a beautiful June 
morning, you were a seven pound bundle of joy. 
I looked at you and saw a beautiful little girl with 
bright, blue eyes and great tomorrows. What joy I 
felt! Finally I was building my family. 

Happiness was something that 1 never thought 
was possible for me, but even when you and your 
brother were fighting over a toy, I was watching 
with happiness. 
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I know that growing up as my daughter was 
not easy for you, but I only wanted you to be the 
best, and not denied a childhood like I was. I want¬ 
ed to keep you a child for a littler longer, and now 
I know I asked the impossible. 1 am sorry. You filled 
my life with such joy. 

Now that you are a mother yourself to three 
beautiful daughters, I know that you can under¬ 
stand me better. I love you. 

Mom 
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ADDENDUM 

September 1, 1939 - Poland was invaded and WWII began, 

November, 1939 - Hungarian authorities ordered Jewish busi¬ 
nesses to close. The authorities confiscated all merchan¬ 
dise from Jewish businesses. 

October 1943 - 1944 - The Military Police and the Arrow 
Cross - Nyilosh staged raids on Jewish homes. Jewish 
men were forced into labor units and sent away, They 
were never seen again. 

March 19, 1944 - German troops, the SS, and the Gestapo oc¬ 
cupy Hungary. 

March 22, 1944 - Jewish residents are ordered to deliver all 
jewelry, radios, and vehicles. 

March 24, 1944 - All Jews are ordered to wear the yellow star 
and are forbidden to mix with the Gentile neighbors, 

March 29, 1944 - All books, holy scrolls, and documents arc 
burned. 

April 1, 1944 - A curfew was enforced until relocation to t he 
ghetto. 

Over 432,000 Hungarian Jews are deported to Auschwil/,- 
Birkenau. Most were murdered by gas in the gas 
chambers. 
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My mother's diamonds and I 
survived the atrocities. 

They are to he given to the first born girl 
in each generation. They are not to he sold 
except God forbid, to buy bread. 









"Irene Zisblatt eloquently speaks and inspires 
today's generation with her personal story of 
remembrance and survival." 

- Steven Spielberg 


T his is the story of Irene Zisblatt, Auschwitz and after. Her 
autobiography moves from Irene's childhood in Hungary 
through her terrifying coming-of-age as a prisoner in Nazi 
concentration camps and her life in America. It is a story of 
compassion and hope between two young girls whose bizarre 
fate brought them together, whose love for each other inspired 
their survival, and whose friendship tragically ended with 
liberation in the forests of Germany. 

The lack of bitterness with which Irene tells her 
experience, along with her straight-forward style, adds power 
to what is essentially a testament to the triumph of the human 
spirit. Faced with the dehumanizing ordeal of life in Auschwitz- 
Blrkenau, she found that by believing strongly that her horrors 
were temporary, she could cling to the hope that she could 
survive and be human again. 

It has taken Mrs. Zisblatt fifty years to recount the terror of 
her experience, We should be grateful for her courage to relive 
these events In order to write this book. Irene is grateful to this 
country lor giving her the opportunity to begin life anew. She is 
not embittered or filled with hatred and it is her goal to educate 
children In order to rid the world of prejudice, intolerance, and 
Indifference. 
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